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To Recover Our Lost Sense 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


we Unitarians needed most as we were celebrating the centenary of our 

birth as a denomination. And he said, quite frankly, “In the first place, 
your work is not yet done; and don’t imagine for a moment that it is. Gather 
up your forces and go on. But,” he added, ‘“‘what you need, and what we 
need, is a new devotion to the church as an institution. We both lack,”’ 
he said, “and both of us somehow must develop a more adequate conception 
of religion as an organized and instituted social force, which the safety of 
society requires should be strong. 


ee a brother Congregationalist, the other day, what, in his opinion, 


“Why is it that we Congregationalists have so great and’ manifest a 

_ lack of churchmanship? We have developed great statesmen in the past 

hundred years—how many of them—whom we are proud to call by name! 

We have developed great thinkers, too, great reformers, great teachers, organ- 
izers, prophets. But we are surely lacking when it comes to churchmen.” 


If I may quote again the words of Dr. Gordon, “‘It is here that the weakness 
of congregationalism is most manifest. Among us there is less regard for 
the church as an institution than in any other body of Christian people. 
‘The Catholic reverences his church, the Episcopalian is proud of his church, 
the Methodist and Baptist make much of their forms of Christianity, the 
Presbyterian is an immense churchman when he is anything at all; but the 
Congregationalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian alike, seems to have lost his 
sense of the glory of our common congregational history, and his sense of 
the necessity of the institutional form of his faith. ‘There is our menace 
to-day. Let us recover our lost sense of the necessity of an institution to 
maintain and preserve the free Christian faith that we count most precious.” 
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[From the Centenary Sermon] 
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BOSTON, MAY 21, 1925 


After the Centenary 


N A MIGHTY RIVER there are many currents. 

They all run to the sea, and they all vary from 
one another. Some of these currents are far down, 
beyond the sight of man. Others move upon the 
surface, and, being visible, may be taken as the 
measure of the momentum and power of the whole 
body of water. But what are the facts here? A 
placid, slowly-moving bosom may conceal a deadly 
vortex underneath. A stormy, turgid stream as 
it appears from the shore may be as calm as a 
pond a few feet below, almost immobile, yet surely 
pursuing its inevitable course to the great ocean. 
Variety is upon the face of the waters and in 
the hidden places thereof; and it is the wisdom 
of the mariner to know these things and to gather 
from their complexity and seeming conflict the 
innermost simplicity by which he steers his ship’s 
course and determines the tides for the welfare 
of those who go with him down to the sea. 

Some such understanding must we have of that 
other stream which is the life of the church, and 
in particular the Unitarian Church. A mariner 
among us would not be deceived by many of the 
outward signs of our spiritual river. In the Cen- 
tenary celebration, which we are beginning to 
report in TH ReEGIsTER this week, one saw and 
heard many things, according to one’s knowledge 
and experience. Certainly, no two persons saw 
in each incident exactly the same thing, nor in- 
deed reacted to any given word or gesture in 
precisely the same way. The amazing thing, in 
fact, was the diversity of sentiment which the hun- 
dreds of faithful recorded, as they went from ex- 
perience to experience, and from person to person. 


I. 


An interpreter who moved among scores of men 
and women, his mind highly sensitized to catch 
the true opinion, the sure intimation, the inevitable 
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action, had a task worthy of his best, and we ar 
candid to a degree in saying that few there be 


who know what we now are and what we are doing, — 
much less know what looms in the future of our — 
A delightful social week it © 


organized faith. 
always is in Boston, for the Anniversary; and this 
year, in point of numbers, it was more enjoyable 
than usual. But the graces of fellowship, inesti- 
mable as they are, are void of meaning and value 
unless our minds in common understand all of the 
varieties of influence that run in the currents and 
countercurrents of our religious life. How shall 
we learn them all? Of the prime necessity of 
spiritual wisdom for this task, let this word be a 
complete and emphatic declaration! But let us 
be clear. By spiritual wisdom we mean not a 


‘special addition to our natures,—a sixth or seventh 


sense (which is nonsense), but the power to gather 
up all the various factors in the church, put them 


in their proper places, and make of them some- 


thing unifying and plain. There is no miracle 
about it. It is hard work. 

It must seem like chaos for a person who does 
not understand to attend Unitarian meetings and 
meet all sorts of Unitarian people. It does seem 
each one goes his separate way. What a newcomer 
needs and rarely receives is that spiritual solvent 
which takes nothing away of what seems a welter, 
but puts all things together, and lo! the answers, 
one by one, come forth to make the whole thing as 
clear as the light of noonday. 

Such wisdom comes of knowing the facts and 
of combining them by constructive imagination. 
The physician has it in his profession, and the 
architect in his; all men and women have it in 
their callings. And we of the church must have it 


also. So we are bound to say, first of all, that just 


as the physician and the architect know the signs 
of health and the lines of beauty better than the 
uninitiated, so the men who devote their lives to 
the intensive and professional study of religion 
are always ahead of those with whom it is a casual, 


if serious, study. To such men, one thing was 


patent and palpable, in the Centenary week. It 
was not on the program, and so far as we recall 
it was not referred to at all, or if so only slightly. 
We knew, of course, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation had completed a century; and by an 
unusual coincidence of the calendar, it did some- 
thing which we did not all know. It began a new 
century with a new polity. The new polity means 
a new policy, which is much more to the point. 
We are on practical ground. 


1a 

This new policy is going to make many changes. 
There will be new ideas in the new Board of Direc- 
tors, and indeed there will be a new kind of direc- 
tor. A far more representative character will 
attend our administration from this time forth. 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
There will be adjustments in many places through- 
out the administration of our common work. 


a 


" 


There is a tide in our affairs which bears us out - 


to sea! It is all inseparable from the past and 
from all those who have led us hitherto. Their 
works do follow them. But greater works shall 
we dd. And we shall do them in our own way. 


We are about to integrate the various organized 
branches of our denominational life into the whole 


_ mighty body; and each branch will make its con- 


dantly able. 


tribution, as in turn each branch will receive the 


_ life from the larger inclusive body. The whole 


will serve the part, the part the whole. 
Once in that earlier day whence we have only 


now emerged, it was possible for a few strong per- 


sonal forces to direct and determine many of our 
affairs. A single leader here and there had power 


as a natural and proper expression of the lesser 
stage of our development. 
leadership in the nature of things is passing. We 
are now strong enough and church-conscious enough 


Such power and such 


to take up our corporate duty as a great denomi- 
nation. We shall lead ourselves! We are abun- 
We are returning to, or it may be 
approaching for the first time, our true congrega- 
tional polity and policy, in which we shall function 
like such communions as the Congregational and 
Baptist Churches. They are democratic, which 


means truly representative of their whole con- 


stituencies. When we think of them, we think 
of their people and their common cause. We know 


_ their designated leaders are serving them; and the 


offices of their leaders are filled with a spirit which 
regards all and all alike. 

We shall not be accused of provincialism. We 
shall find a member of our household as worthy 
in the West as in the East; and preferment shall 
go consistently to merit, and the choice shall be 
made so as to leave no dissatisfaction, so as to 
cause no failure or halting of any part of the whole 
church. New England, we say on the threshold 
of a new century, is not the heart of Unitarianism. 
The world is the heart of it. The people of New 
England are more responsible than any other of 
our people for that fact, and for that negative affir- 
mation. It is they who more than any others have 
given their hearts and their treasures to make the 
church break the bonds of a geographical section. 
It is they who when once they have gone abroad 
into the far places of this land, and into the world 
elsewhere, have seen a great vision, and have been 
stirred to a mighty purpose to go into uttermost 


parts and preach our gospel and plant our churches! 


God knows we need to do both. 


‘TI. 


It has been said by THE Rucistur that Unita- 
rianism is first an influence, then a movement, and 
third, an organization. As an influence we have 
been an incalculable spirit leavening the whole 
lump of Christendom and the world beside; as 
a movement we have been perceptible and some- 
what feared by the orthodox, thanks to our pro- 
phetic leaders and their words winging round the 
world; as an organized body of churches we have 
thus far failed. We have not grown. We have no 
right to claim success in the face of a considerably 


smaller number of churches to-day than we had 


fifteen years ago. We ought to have more. We 
will have more! : 
No reasons or excuses can change the fact. No 


argument can persuade any one who knows the 


St of human organism that there is something 


‘The Christian Register 
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inherently unorganizable in Uhitarianism. It 
simply is not so. We have mighty parish churches 
at this very hour which disprove it. We have the 
Women’s Alliance, whose consecration to the 
church is itself the most puissant solidarity in our 
communion, and one of the greatest in the world. 
We have a battalion of inspired youth marching 
and recruiting as they march. We have the Lay- 
men’s League, working through its apprenticeship 
in this peculiar trade of church-service, and com- 
ing on steadily to power and unity; and this de- 
velopment is beside the more wonderful manhood 
and financial substance the League has garnered 
these past six years for the church! 

We have a sublime class-consciousness in the 
Unitarian ministry in its technical and distinctive 
duties, both theological and administrative, which 
the laity cannot, of course, understand, and with- 
out which the church would be a floundering hulk. 
We have twenty-five thousand persons who out of 
their sense of belonging to a great spiritual 
entity have contributed during the past five years 
their hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to see it build churches, gather great con- 
gregations, bring over gifted ministers, and con- 
quer the world. And they are ready to do it again. 
They cry, Organize! All these things are in our 
life. They move on irresistibly, and let him who 
in his doubts of organizing would stand against 
such a tide say adieu to all this world! 

This rich and infinite variety of life is repre- 
sented in the new directorate of the Association. 
It says, in each voice, “I am in earnest, I will be 
heard, I will go forward with you to build a greater 
church.” Up to the present we have not attained 
as we should nor as we shall. But our faith has 
formed itself into a suitable body, and the body 
is finding itself. 

IV. 

How, after all, does a church come to its spirit- 
ual power? For surely, an organization has spirit 
and power. When we answer our question, we 
have to confess to a feeling of disappointment that 
the Centenary celebration did not sustain a note - 
of declaration and interpretation of the. inmost 
springs of life. We did not hear enough of the 
mystical elements which determine our careers, 
and which ought to have run through the sessions. 
We listened for a challenge on the importance of 
thought,—hard, orderly, constructive thought, or, 
in other words, theology, suited to our present-day 
knowledge, but it was not stressed into primary 
importance. 

We Unitarians have absolutely no reason for 
being, as a distinctive church, unless we have a 
distinctive function. If we are like any other 
church, let us amalgamate. Otherwise, let us be 
ourselves, for the good of all the churches. We 
make the asseveration that we are, because we have 
our own service to perform. We somehow got the 
impression during the week that a kind of con- 
spiracy against thought, against theology, was in- 
spired from a far-off mysterious source. A layman 
spoke amusing and amazing things, in that they 
were utterly ignorant, concerning theology ; and 

(Continued on puge 515) 


A Witness of the Tragedy in Sone 


Bulgaria’s defenses increased against the menace 


Ragusa, DatMaAtTtiéA, April 23. 

NE OF THE TRADITIONS of Bul- 

garia was violated the other day, 
and the result was a readjustment of 
postwar decisions. The tradition was that 
no Bulgarian may raise a hand against 
the king, Boris III. It was only an acci- 
dent that saved the life of the king. Con- 
trary to custom, he happened to be oc- 
cupying a front seat beside the driver. 
The first volley brought down the two 
men who were occupying the rear seats, 
scientists who were accompanying the king 
on an entomological tour. The second shot 
caused the chauffeur to keel over. With 
his usual sang-froid, the king swiftly 
bent over and seized the wheel, 
narrowly preventing an accident on 
the mountain road. After that dra- 
matic moment, the king rapidly 
drove to the nearest garrison town, 
and a small number of troops were 
turned out to pursue the assailants 
on the royal automobile. 


PUBLIC OPINION on the assault 
was strikingly indicated the next 
day, when the reception room at 
the royal palace was crowded with 
officials and citizens eager to sign 
the visitors’ book. The universal 
comment revealed the popular in- 
dignation that, under the treaty of 
peace, the state was not permitted 
to maintain troops enough to in- 
sure the safety of the king. The 
matter was taken up by, the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in Paris. 
There is was apparently felt that 
the violation of order in Bulgaria 
was an eyent that concerned not 
only Bulgaria but Europe. That im- 
pression was heightened twenty-four 
hours after the attack upon the 
royal automobile by an explosion in 
the Cathedral of St. Kral, on the 
oceasion of the funeral of General 
Georgieff of the reserve, and a 
member of the Sobranie, or Chamber of 
Deputies. As was subsequently shown, 
this explosion was caused by Communists 
acting in conjunction with Agrarians, who 
evidently expected that the king would at- 
tend the services. The immediate result 
of the going-off of the infernal machine 
placed in one of the domes of the church 
was the killing of many persons in the 
edifice and the wounding of many others. 

Sofia was placed immediately under 
martial law. One of the last persons to 
leave the city was your correspondent, 
who rode to the station in an automobile. 
The trip was interrupted by the police, 
who commandeered the car for the trans- 
portation of wounded persons to the hos- 
pital. When the trip to the station was 
resumed, a policeman stood before the 
passengers with a drawn revolver pointed 
to the open windows over the street, evi- 
dently under the suspicion that there 
might be Communist firing going on, from 
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above. The trip was completed without 
incident. After that ride, traffic was 
stopped absolutely in the city, and the 
government devoted itself to the task of 
maintaining order. Traffic was not re- 
sumed until a few days later. 

In the meanwhile, the conference of 
Ambassadors devoted its attention to the 
state of Europe—for it was suspected that 
the unprecedented Communist outrage in 
Sofia would find its repercussion in other 
eapitals of Europe. The first decision 
was the reversal of a previous decision 
forbidding Bulgaria to increase the size of 
its army, which was rigidly limited to 


r ~ Keystone Photograph 


THE KING WHO ESCAPED 


Boris III., Bulgaria’s ruler, took the wheel from 
the wounded chauffeur, drove to a garrison, safe 


‘from the violent revolutionists 


seven thousand men engaged on a salary 
basis, and not by conscription as in every 
other part of the continent. 

Several days earlier, General Vulkoff, 
the Bulgarian minister of war, had pointed 
out to the Allied Commission of Military 
Control in Sofia that the country, in view 
of the declarations by the Third Inter- 
nationale at Moscow, of an intention to 
overturn the government and establish 
a Soviet republic in Bulgaria, needed to arm 
itself more completely to maintain public 
order. The application for a greater army 
was opposed unreservedly by some of Bul- 


-garia’s neighbors, and supported by only 


one—Roumania, which also is menaced 
from Moscow. The application from Sofia 
was denied, partly on representations from 
London. One of the rumors in the neigh- 
boring country of Jugoslavia in the few 
hours of disorder in Sofia that followed 
that attack upon the king and the ex- 
plosion in the cathedral was that Rou- 


’ Paris. 


in the Balkans 


mania intended to march into Bulgaria and 
restore internal order there. But as the 
days went by and no movement by Rou- 
mania became apparent, action was taken 
by the Conference of Ambassadors in 
Permission was granted to Bul- 
garia to increase her armed forces by 
three thousand men, raising her army to 
ten thousand men. The Bulgarian people 
accepted the permission with a resentful 
feeling that it had been granted too late. 
The three thousand additional soldiers 
were put under arms at once, however,. 
with the hope that further assaults upon 
the public order would be prevented. 
Among the most sympathetic com- 
mentators on the situation on Bul- 
garia was the London Times, which 
said editorially in its issue of 
April 20: 


“THE SUCCESS of.the subver- 
sive elements (in Bulgaria) and the 
establishment of a Soviet republic, 
or, worse still, of a mosaic of Soviet 
republics, in Bulgaria, would neces- 
sitate intervention on the part of 
the other Balkan states, who would 
be directly threatened by the estab- 
lishment of a Bolshevist client state 
in their midst. In such circum- 
stances, European peace might be 
jeopardized again by Balkan unrest. 
Provided that the strength of the 
contingent demanded does not ex- 
ceed the strictly necessary minimum 
for the maintenance of order, as the 
powers insist, and Bulgaria agrees 
that its embodiment is to be solely 
temporary, there seems to be no 
reason why the Conference of Am- 
bassadors should not sanction its 
recruitment. Permission might also 
be given to Bulgaria to strengthen 
her exiguous fleet of four slow and 
ancient’ torpedo boats and a few 
launches by the purchase of some 
small craft, the presence of which 
would deter Russian motor boats from 
surreptitious visits to the coast between 
Varna and Burgas, but could not be in- 
terpreted as a menace by any of the 
Black Sea maritime states. ... At any 
rate, at a moment which may be a turn- 
ing point in the history of the Balkan 
states, and of a still wider area, the Bul- 
garian government requires strong and 
considered support.” 

It was undoubtedly some such reasoning 
that induced the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors in Paris to soften in Bulgaria’s favor 
some of the decisions dating back to the 
end of the War. Your correspondent’s 
observation of the psychology of the Bul- 
garian people for the past two years con- 
vinces him that Europe has nothing to 
fear from a revival of an aggressive war 
spirit in Bulgaria. The country has suf- 
fered much from the War. It is paying 
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HE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
1825-1925.” This is the inscription delegates to 
the meetings of Anniversary Week in Boston, May 10 
to 16, and to the Centennial of the American Unita- 


rian Association, saw as they climbed the steps of the 
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century clustering wherever 


Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 


historic building at 25 Beacon Street. 
_ And that was the theme which pervaded all the 


meetings during a memorable week. When an organ- 
ization reaches its one-hundredth birthday, it deserves 


recognition. When an organization has served com- 


munity and nation as greatly as the American Unita- 


rian Association, it merits not only recognition but 


honors. These also were liberally bestowed. 

Yes, it was a memorable week, with memories of a 
Unitarians gathered, 
whether in great congregations or in social groups. 


But memories were not alone in people’s thoughts and — 


conversation; appreciation was there, of the excellent 
program; and forecasts for the future—forecasts full 
of eagerness and hope. Let it be declared with em- 
phatie words that Anniversary Week, 1925, made the 


Centenary not an end, but a means to wider and wider 
extension of the Liberal evangel. Whenever this chord 
was struck in the various addresses and celebrations, 


it found quick and enthusiastic response. 

The estimated 5,000 delegates from America and 
foreign parts felt fresh enthusiasm surging through 
them—zeal and earnest desire, when they got back 
to the home church, to enlist two Unitarians where 
there had been but one before. 

The Week began, Sunday evening, May 10, when 
1,000 Unitarians from the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Transylvania, and other countries, met in Memo- 
rial Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, to con- 
gratulate ‘the American Unitarian Association on its 
one-hundredth anniversary. Following the reception 
came the Anniversary Sermon, preached this year in 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the Association since 1900; Rev. Alfred 
Hall, Sheffield, England; Bishop Nicholas Jozan, Hun- 
gary; and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, executive secre- 
tary of the Centenary Commission, conducted the 
service. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, preached the sermon. 
It was an occasion and a scene to impress itself in- 
delibly on the minds of those present—the thoughtful 
sermon; the great audience, reverent and attentive; 
the large group of ministers on the platform; the rich, 
melodious music. Particularly uplifting was the 
anthem by the chorus in charge of William E. Weston. 


We give it here, but no reading can convey the lift 


and thrill of the rendering: 


Triumph! Thanksgiving, blessing and honor! 
All men shall praise thee, most holy Lord! 
Strength is thy girdle, 
Truth is thy sword! 
Triumph! Thanksgiving, blessing and honor! 
Quiet our heart, 
In thee confiding, 
In thee rejoicing 
All the glad day ; 
Thy work still doing, 
Thy praise pursuing, 
Hands ever serving; 
5 Lips ever praising 
wm All the glad day! 


_ As One Century to Another . 
| Unitarian Celebration gathers the faith- 
ful to ring out the old, ring in the new 


. Triumph! Thanksgiving, blessing and honor! 
All men shall praise thee, most holy Lord! 
Give strength to our hand; 
Thy truth be our sword! 
Amen! 


Dr. Frothingham, after he had properly reviewed 
the development of the Unitarian movement, issued 
a warning: “The Unitarian doctrine has effectively 
softened and finally transformed the stern theology 
of New England, as it was meant to do; but let us 
beware if it softens also the sinews of a social con- 
science. We can neither save society nor provide it 
with decent safeguards by pity alone, or by feeble, 
unwise tenderness. ... The worst things in the world 
are but the best things gone astray and carried to ex- 
tremes. It is as difficult to keep a right balance be- 
tween mercy and judgment as it is to keep it between 
reason and emotion.” 

Then, thus early in the program, he sounded the 
call we knew he must sound. He urged the people 
to look on to the future time: “One of the thrilling 
expressions that the war brought into use, or made 
familiar, was ‘Carry On.’ Such is the thought that 
one hundred years of organized endeavor should im- 
part to us.” 

It was May 25, 1825, in the vestry of Federal Street 
Church, Boston, at a meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference, a Conference founded in 1820, which still 
meets regularly, that the American Unitarian Asgsocia- 
tion was organized. The meeting was not a large nor 
a conspicuous one. Little publicity was given it. Ac- 
tion was promptly taken; and the vote passed to 
“form a new society to be called the American Unita- 
rian Association.” The object of the new movement 
was to be “to diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity.” The nation and the 
world knows with what good conscience and devotion 
it has fulfilled its pledge. No modern religious move- 
ment has exerted more wholesome influence on reli- 
gious thinking than the one directed by the Associa- 
tion. 

But American Unitarians were not rejoicing alone. 
While Anniversary Week and the Centennial were 
beginning impressively at the reception and sermon, 


Sunday evening, the thoughts of English Unitarians 


were with their friends in America, and messages of 
congratulation were being prepared and dispatched 
across the ocean. And in Hungary and Transylvania, 
where so many had been blessed by Americans work- 
ing through their central body, where sufferers had 
received soul healing and bodily sustenance, the bells 
chimed out congratulations. And while the carillon 
played, the people in their assemblies asked the divine 
blessing and sanction for their friends in America. 
Yes, it was a notable and rich week. One to be 


treasured as a recollection of great things done, 


greater things promised. Do you ask us to state in 
a sentence what those meetings said? We can do it 
no better than in the words of that venerable Unita- 
rian, Charles W. Eliot, spoken to delegates a year ago: 
‘Let us hail the coming time!” 

Of all these things, Tum Recisrmr begins this week 
to publish graphic and vital reports, which in good 
measure will wing the spirit of the Centenary to all 
those who await a record of the great week. 

B. H.C, 
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The Centenary Sermon 


The heritage, under spiritual analysis, and the way for to-day and to-morrow 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D. 


“His name is written in their foreheads.”— 
Rey. xxii. 4. 


HUNDRED YEARS is no great length 

of time if outward changes are the 
things we measure. When you think of 
the great cathedrals of the world with 
pavements worn down by the feet of pray- 
ing multitudes and arches that echoed 
to the voices of Savonarola, or Saint 
Francis of Assisi, a hundred years in the 
lifetime of Freé Thought appears as no 
more than a brief watch in the night. A 
century goes by, and eternal processes 
have made no apparent change in the 


glory of the heavens, or the handiwork . 


of the firmament. We must consider 
eras and not years, if we are to act as 
timekeepers for the pace of vvolutionary 
processes. 

When it comes, however, to changes of 
thought, or the development of doctrines, 
the matter is quite different. A revolu- 
tion may be wrought between the night- 
time of one generation and the morning 
of another. The heresy of the Fathers 
may become orthodoxy in the children’s 
eyes—or even outgrown superstition. 


Deeply Religious Mission 

Now, it is with spiritual thought and 
its development that we are most con- 
cerned upon this anniversary occasion. 
It is true that what we are called upon 
to celebrate was an act of organizing 
enterprise. None the less, we are not 
concerned to-night with any history of 
organization. Others, in the days that 
follow, will have the privilege of record- 
ing that. On this occasion, our chief 
concern is not the letter, but the spirit; 
not works, but faith; not acts, but 
thought; not the records or achievements 
of a religious association, but the growth 
of religious principles. The things to 
elaim deyout attention are the beliefs, 
the hopes, the religious outlook, the spirit- 
ual ideals of the Fathers of our Faith 
as they appear to us to-day. 

We ask ourselves what it was that was 
written on the foreheads of those saints 
and seers of Unitarian thought one hun- 
dred years ago. They came out of spirit- 
ual tribulation. They wore white gar- 
ments which they felt had been washed 
effectively from the defilement of many 
degrading superstitious dogmas. They 
proclaimed a new day in religion, and 
believed that they were to be the archi- 
tects, if not the builders, of a new Jeru- 
salem. But what were the words that 
were written on their foreheads? As we 
seek to spell out and interpret these, it 
may be that the children will renew 
allegiance to visions that have only been 
fulfilled in part. Before I go any further, 
therefore, I may as well make a confes- 
sion, which involves an assertion. It 
relates to the essentially spiritual char- 
acter of the cause, or movement, that we 
represent. Viewed in the light of its 
origins, no one possibly can deny its 
deeply religious mission. 

1. The first word, therefore, that I see 
written on the foreheads of the Fathers 
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-veals. 


THE REGISTER publishes the greater 
part of the sermon which marked the 
beginning of the Centenary, and was 
an interpretation of the inward life of 
the Unitarian cause and gospel by one 
who has lived always near to its 
origins. ; 


was the same word that the ancient seer 
perceived on the brows of those who had 
come through tribulation and had been 
exalted. “They shall see His face,’— 
that is the face of the Eternal—“and his 
name is on their foreheads.” 

Dr. Carroll Everett once said—and I 
can think of no better authority—‘The 
early Unitarians looked chiefly Godward. 
God was the Father in whose love man 
may rejoice. In natural relation to the 
Fatherhood of God, Channing emphasized 
the thought of the sonship of man.” The 
first was not a consequence of the second; 
but the second followed from the great 
and solemn first assumption. The name 
of the Eternal Father was supreme. The 
ever-present Spirit of God was recognized 
as “working through the normal faculties 
of the human soul; through the despised 
reason ; through the loving heart; through 
the heaven-seeking aspirations of the 
spirit. It finds its revelations in the 
magnificence of Nature, in the sublime 
order and harmony; in the grandeur and 
sublimity of the moral law; in the tender- 
ness of human hearts, and the heroism of 
human lives. If it finds it most of all 
in Jesus, it is because he stands as the 
representative of what is loftiest and best 
in faith and life, because he brought to 
light new spiritual potencies in man and 
thus a grander and tenderer thought of 
God.” 

Moreover, that is only a part of what 
the ‘history of our Unitarian origin re- 
Not only was the first word on 
the very forefront of liberal thought the 
name of the Eternal God, but the letters 
of that name were cut there deep into 
consciousness itself. Read again the Life 
of Channing, and you will see that what 
first awakened the young prophet’s zeal 
of dissenting utterance were unworthy 
pictures of the sovereignty of God. The 
injustice done to God’s nature by the 
orthodox theology, not the injustice done 
to man’s nature, was the starting-point 
for Channing’s bold departure. It was 
a theistic, not a humanistic break. It 
was a new theology, not a new ethics, nor 
a new social order that inspired him. If 
you trace the origins of our movement 
back to the lives and thoughts of its early 
prophets, the spiritual element at once 
declares itself. One of Channing’s ser- 
mons at least was thought good enough 
for the famous Sydney Smith to preach 
and pass off for his own in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 


Believers, Not Bound | 


And what was true of him was almost 
equally true of those who first received 
the glowing torch from his lifted, illu- 
minated hand. ‘Whether we look to Hd- 


ward Everett Hale and James Freeman 
Clarke in America, or to James Martineau 
and Stopford Brooke in England, this 
deeply spiritual monotone of thought im- 
presses us. These men belong to the holy 
order of Fenelon and Francis of Assisi, 
to the gleaming, forward-moving ranks 
that included saints and seers and 
prophets. 

The most recent of our own interpreters 
is Prof. F. G. Peabody. He writes upon 
“The Church of the Spirit,’ tracing its 
development and growth from early times. 
With accurate insight and the grace of 
perfect expression, he classes Unitarians 
as mystics. And the conclusion is his- 
torically sound. From Channing who saw 
the heavens open under pendant willows 
in a Cambridge meadow and received his 
first great “message of the spirit,” to 
Dr. Hale, who sat by a rusty stove in a 
musty room of an Albany hotel and sud- 
denly felt a Higher Being unmistakably 
present with him in the dingy room, the 
mystical influence is marked. Histori- 
cally, by direct and personal inheritance, 
we are a spiritually-minded body of be- 
lievers. We are not bound to ritual, nor 
dedicated to dogmas, not plighted to tra- 
dition, nor contented with the articles- of 
ancient creeds,—and the reason why we 


are not is that a larger spirit holds us 


willing pioneers of Faith. Our inherit- 
ance primarily is this—that our Fathers 
saw his face, and that his name was writ- 
ten on their foreheads. 


Endless Progressive Revelation 


Another proof of our rightful claim to 
spiritual title, if we wish to offer it, 
comes through our Transcendental fore- 
bears. 'Transcendentalism was the first- 
born child of the sober, proper, eminently 
staid, and spiritually respectable Unita- 
rian movement. Like certain modern off- 
spring, it had marked and quite disturb- 
ing tendencies. Its sense of propriety 
was not over-developed, nor its care for 
the conventions strong. But it was bril- 
liant, forward-looking, original, and inde- 
pendent. ‘The best minds in the genera- 
tion that succeeded Channing embraced 
the great enthusiasm. The parent could 
not understand where the child had got 
its peculiar qualities. But that is a 
constant, familiar, and sometimes an 
amusing puzzle in this world. “Have not 
most fathers,” inquires William Lyon 
Phelps, “regretted the tendencies manifest 
in their children, and endeavored to bring 
their offspring to their own point of view? 
But upon a little reflection, is it not 
true that one reason for the melancholy 
quarrel that has ever existed between 
the younger and older generation lies in 
the inability of parents really to under- 
stand the nature of the offspring, that 
they have brought into the world?” The 
situation was a trying one in the 1830's _ 
and ’40’s here in New England. The 
Transcendentalists were spiritual enthu- 
siasts. Their scantiness of doctrinal 
attire was looked upon as scandalous. 
One by one they threw aside the historic 


1e the less, it was quite impossible 
leny the legitimacy and directness of 
cent. Most of the brilliant and far- 
ing Transcendentalists from Emerson 
through Alcott to Parker and Jones 
y, were either Unitarian ministers, or 
the sons of such ministers, and sometimes 
both. . 
_ And what, I ask you, was more char- 
acteristic of them, one and all, than their 
spiritual gifts? This, indeed, is what 
m ade them what they were. It accounted 
for their poetry, their prophecy, their 
bold philosophy, and the productive power 
of their visions. One and all, they spoke 
of God with authority, of the Soul with 
conviction: of a world to come as not 
only probable, but actual. Their dissent 
traces was due to excess of faith, and not 
of doubt; to moral energy, and not indif- 
ference. They had a larger than the 
merely Hebrew Bible, and boasted of end- 
lessly progressive Revelations, with a long 
array of Saviours and saints and spiritual 
guides. 
| The Divinity of Man 
But, throughout, the excesses they in- 
dulged in were excesses of the spirit. It 
_is to be set down to their credit that they 
Bestablished Brook Farm, although their 
brook did not become a river. For my 
own part, I do not mock at them, but 
praise. It is a joy to find them so sub- 
merged in theism that they could sing 
with doubtful reason and with- faulty 
rhyme 
“Tell me brothers, what are we? 
Spirits bathing in a Sea of Deity. 
Half on sea, and half on land, 
Wishing much to leave the strand.” 


—_———— 


 Iset it down with ardor and in praise 
to-night, and count it as among the 
' greatest assets of our hundred years of 
_ organization, that these great believers saw 
His face, and bore His name upon their 
foreheads as they marched on as the 
pioneers of spiritual progress. 
And to-day, after the lessons and the 
teachings of a hundred years, it may 
be pertinent to inquire whether this in- 
. heritance is one to be forgotten or ignored. 
| From the point of view of history, there 
is no such thing as a materially-minded 
_or carelessly-irreverent Unitarian. 
Man alone, the being with the brow, 
has the stamp of the Eternal visibly in- 
scribed upon the instrument of thought. 
_And all thought ends—as it almost may 
_ be said also to begin—in the consciousness 
of some Power other than and higher 
than itself. “Man alone, therefore, is the 
subject of religious experience, and therein 
lies his glory and distinction, not his 
weakness. Not until he came upon the 
earthly scene did religion take its rise. He 
was the first and only altar-builder of 
the world. With his emergence from the 
natural order, the tendency of evolution 
set toward God. Religion became a fact 
and factor in the world when he raised 
his face heavenward and was God-con- 
—quered. Man is unique in that he is 
‘religion, and his religion is a character- 
istie expression of his nature. 
“Religion, therefore, is the most essen- 
tially human thing there is in the world, 


spiritual departure from the clerical 
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and the thought of God is the most dis- 
tinetively human thought that the mind 
of man contains, Let any religious move- 
ment in the world beware, therefore, when 
it ceases to be openly and primarily spir- 
itual. Religion may not be able to satisfy, 
or set at rest, man’s hunger for the 
highest; but at least it must Tecumuize 
that the hunger still persists. 

“Religion may be summed up in the 
one word Emmanuel. Thus in man the 
mystery and truth of the universe is ex- 
pressed. To come up against this mys- 
tery, and to be smitten by it, is indispen- 
sable for first-hand religion.” And this 
is what the church should ever seek to 
do. It seeks to bring people past the 
surface show of things and make them 
face an everlasting and impenetrable re- 
ality. Not to be less religious, therefore, 
but more religious, is the duty of our 
churches as they face another century. 
The spiritual needs and claims of life 
remain unshaken and demand attention, 
while they reward the most careful cul- 
ture. Fundamentalism is hopelessly mis- 
taken, but the fundamental fact of life 
is man’s spiritual nature, and the soul’s 
eternal hunger for the divine. 3 

2. But there is a second word which 
was written on the foreheads of the 
Fathers, distinguishing their thought. 
Most people would have named it first,— 
a living, glowing word whose letters are 
cut both deep and large. Even the 
thinkers and believers who most distrust 
our way of thought and manner of belief, 
recognize, acknowledge, and gladly give 
us credit for having worn and valiantly 
displayed it. I refer, of course, to what 
Channing called his ‘‘one sublime idea,” 
the “divinity of human nature,” drawing 
from it his most glowing prophecies, and 
resting upon it with a confidence that 
nothing could disturb. The value of this 
contribution to theology has been freely 
acknowledged, but it has been expressed 
by no one so forcibly as by George A. 
Gordon. “In the whole century,” he has 
said, “nothing is more important than 
Channing’s witness for the divinity of 
man. Meager in its conception of God, 
poor in its Christology, the strength of 
the Unitarian tradition has been its as- 
sertion of the divine worth of human 
nature. . . . It is bound to receive wider 
and more grateful recognition for this 


Magnificent service.” 


Infinite Capacity for Good 


For myself, however, as the waves of 
the century ebb away, I do not feel so 
completely sure that in this respect our 
doctrine has brought unmitigated blessing 
to the world. The shore of time is just 
now littered by such refuse and wreckage 
of humanity as may make the firmest 
faith in higher human qualities a little 
less reliant than it was. Channing could 
declare “that neither the sneers of a 
worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a 
gloomy theology could shake his faith in 
the godlike tendencies of human nature, 
which are the marks of a divine origin, 
and the pledges of a celestial inheritance.” 

Facts, however,—and particularly those 
of war,—are more difficult to meet than 
sneers, and the groans of society beneath 
an accumulating load of post-war crime 
are less easy to refute than the gloomiest 
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of dark theologies. If there are marks of 
a divine origin in man, who will deny 
that there are likewise signs of some 
sort of devilish inheritance? If an angel 
has him by the hand, the same poisonous 
serpent as 6f old has never ceased to 
wound him in the heel. Channing laid 
such stress upon his favorite “sublime 
idea” that he wished to exclude from the 
fellowship of practical philanthropy all 
those who accepted the doctrine of the 
“fall of man.” He who dreaded the 
formation of another religious sect was 
ready to draw the line against those who 
sought the uplift of mankind while hold- 
ing to man’s ruined nature. Let the “new 
philanthropy” be new indeed, he cried, 
and seek its inspiration in the conviction 
of man’s infinite capacity for good. 


A Friendly Critic 

And that was glorious. It lent new 
inspiration to a great variety of social 
reforms. But, glorious though it was, 
by the same token it was not war against 
certain of the worst iniquities the world 
contains. Human society is very complex. 
Potential angels may be numerous; but 
some are still “possessed of devils.”? The 
social order is an affair of the will, much 
more than of the heart. There are times 
when it is necessary to be hard. It is 
no child’s play to “make the world safe,” 
whether for democracy, or decency. We 
may pity sinners; but we must punish sin 
and crime. The Unitarian doctrine has 
effectively softened, and finally trans- 
formed, the stern theology of New Eng- 
land, as it was meant to do; but let us 
beware if it softens also the sinews of 
a social conscience. 

But an important point to consider is 
the influence that Channing’s famous 
doctrine has had upon the development 
of our own movement. I think it must 
be counted to us both as loss and gain. 
A friendly critic, seeking to appraise the 
history of Unitarianism, has said: “Its 
preachers were led to adopt the weak 
tenet of ‘the rectitude of human nature,’ 
and they suffered the consequences of a 
loss of grip on the average conscience,—. 
the substitution of culture for conversion.” 
In other words, while our anthropology 
has been glorious, our psychology has 
proved defective. In making our gospel 
pleasant, as well as easy, we have tended 
to make it weak. It would have been 
better for us had we mingled with our 
Channing a due proportion of Carlyle. 
The famous Scotchman may have over- 
estimated the number of those not en- 
titled to be considered wise men in his 
own country, but fools are sufficiently 
numerous in all. 

John Cotton said of himself that he 
liked to sweeten his mouth with a morsel 
of Calvin before going to bed: and per- 
haps it might have been well for us to 
use some of the same food to strengthen 
our digestions before taking up our daily 
tasks. It was the same Cotton who pub- 
lished a famous tract, entitled: “Spirit- 
ual Milk for Boston babes in either Eng- 
land; drawn out of the breasts of both 
Testaments for their soul’s nourishment.” 
The author of that treatise would surely 
look on our gospel as one of milk and 
water, with an undue proportion of the 
latter ingredient. You do not help to do 
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away with sin by ceasing to make men- 
tion of it. 

: And yet, after all, if it must be that 
we err, it is better to do so by thinking 
too. highly of human nature, than by 
leaving its diviner side unrecognized. 
Should it come to be a question of siding 
with the cynics, who class man as belong- 
ing to “9 half-emancipated breed of apes,” 
or agreeing with the Psalmist, who 
eounted him as little lower than the 
angels, it is better still—and how much 
nobler—to make again Disraeli’s choice, 


and ask to be counted on the side of the- 


angels. 
Beauty of Living 

8. But the two great words that I have 
spoken of as written in the forehead of 
our movement culminated and found their 
highest and most characteristic expres- 
sion in our teaching as to the nature and 
person of Jesus. Channing’s insistence 
upon God as “at least human,” and not a 
eruel tyrant, and on “man at his highest 
as divine,” were both related to his con- 
ception of the Nazarene as supremely son 
of man. It was here that he gave his 
chief offense, and came to be counted 
as beyond the Christian pale. And it 
still is here that the same offense con- 
tinues to be given by those who have 
sought to carry out his message.- And 
yet, the rock of his offense and ours has 
almost come to be the corner stone on 
which all other Protestant bodies have 
sought a re-establishment. It is doubtful 
if in any one respect the Liberal Message 
has penetrated so peacefully and uncon- 
sciously and yet powerfully into the whole 
Christian establishment as it has in 
regard to the humanity of Jesus. Other 
believers have only gone part way with 
us, and still hold back from the final 
plunge; but after one hundred years they 
haye just about come up to the position 
Channing took. It would be difficult, you 
know, to imagine anything much more 
glowing and devout than the early Unita- 
rian attitude toward Christ. “Look up 
to the illustrious Son of God,” cried Chan- 
ning, “with the conviction that he can 
impart to you nothing so precious as him- 
self.” Christ was looked upon as human, 
yet divine—the Great Example, the Su- 
preme Exponent of the godlike in the 
human—a being not superstitiously to 
adore, and not irrationally to exalt, but 
reverently and piously to follow. It was 
for this reason, more than any. other, 
that the new and simple faith was con- 
fidently proclaimed as “the System most 
favorable to piety.” And as such it 
seemed to prove itself in the saintly and 
unselfish lives of those who fervently 
expounded it. At least, this was the 
witness borne by one of the most strenu- 
ous of the early disputants against the 
Liberal opinion. Leonard Bacon re- 
marked in his later years concerning what 
he called the Unitarian Saints, “that it 
seemed as if their exclusive contempla- 
tion of Jesus Christ in his human char- 
acter as the example for our imitation 
had wrought in them an exceptional 
beauty and christlikeness of living.” The 
world of to-day is indebted to our 
prophets of a century ago not simply for 
exalting human nature in general, but for 
bringing to the front the humanity of 
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Jesus. Our word in this respect has gone 
far, and sunk deep, and brought forth 
most abundant fruit. When Episcopal 
bishops, and Methodist elders, and Bap- 
tist ministers speak of themselves as 
being “Channing Unitarians,” this is what 
they mean. 

Jesus Christ is not God, but man—not 
the “Second Person” in the Trinity, no,— 
but the first person,—let us remember 
this,—the first person in a mighty unity 
of human _ relationships, aspirations, 
ideals, and realities. His mission, as we 
look upon it, and interpret it, was ex- 
ceptional, though not of necessity super- 
natural; unique, but not miraculous. The 
attitude that we encourage toward him 
is the attitude of disciples to a Master, 
not of worshipers before a God; a rela- 
tionship of followers to a leader, not of 
suppliants who seek for. grace. The 
emphasis we lay is not emphasis upon 
the nature of his being, but the nature 
of his life; less upon the quality of his 
person, than upon the quality of his pre- 
cept and his great example. But let us 
see to it that we lay that emphasis. 

4. But I pass on to a fourth word 
awhich finds expression in the very name 
which is given to our movement and de- 
scribes our faith. In the life of the great 
Apostle there was a period of inactivity 
after the vision caught him on the road- 
way to Damascus. He saw a great light, 
and was cast down to the ground. Par- 
tially blinded, he was led by the hand 
into the city. After that he disappeared 
from view and waited: 

The same, in a sense, was true, in the 
history of the Liberal movement. And 
the reason was that our spiritual fathers 
dreaded the thought of establishing an- 
other sect. They knew the evils of secta- 
rianism. They thought it possible to 
organize “an unsectarian sect,’ and their 
association was established in no narrow 
spirit. 


Emphasizing Fundamental Things 


I think perhaps that we have made 
ourselves and the fathers happy by the 
unexpected way in which their hopes and 
wishes have been carried out. However 
much it may, or may not, come to pass 
that the old order with its many religious 
sects is changed, yielding place to new, 
we find in our own denominational his- 
tory another illustration of the fact that 
“God fulfills himself in many ways.’ We 
may have added unwittingly, though of 
sad necessity, to the number of the sects, 
but. we have made a full amend by sup- 
plying the Christian world with a prin- 
ciple of unity. If unsectarianism is on 
the increase, as it surely is, and if inter- 
denominationalism is producing copious 
and precious fruit in the way of federa- 
tions of churches and the like, we are the 
ones who should be thanked! For we 
have done it with the sword of the spirit 
in our hands, and. laying all our em- 
phasis on the fundamental or essential 
things that are common to all Christian 
communions. Genuine and effective unity 
can only come by the way of spirituality. 
Fellowship in the spirit is the only fel- 
lowship that can be applied. It is the 
function of the intellect to divide, and 
make distinctions; it is the mission of 
the spirit to unite and make us comrades, 
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allies, friends. The great Erasmus, wh 
was wise beyond his age and generation, 
gave some advice long years ago which 
the world has waited long for our little 
body to exemplify. Erasmus recom- 
mended, “Reduce to the smallest possible” 
number the dogmas necessary to be be- 
lieved in. You can do it without dangers 
to the realities of religion. On other 
points, either discourage inquiry or leave 
every one to believe as he pleases. a 
we shall have no more quarrels, and reli- 
gion will again take hold of life.” 


Gather Up, Go On 


Now, that, dear friends, is precisely 
what we have done, and what we have 
been doing, from the very first. We have 
reduced to a minimum the dogmas nec-_ 
essary to be believed in. We have elimi-— 
nated nonessentials, and have called 
incessant attention to the great realities, 
the fundamental features of the Chris-— 
tian faith. And so, though as sometimes 
happens, they shut us out as infidels from 
their federations, it is in our spirit that 
they have been taught to come together, — 
and we are at the very heart and soul of 
all united Christian effort. We can say, 
with Hmerson’s Brahma: : 


“They reckon ill who leave me out 
When me they fly. I am the wings. 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Christian sings.” 


Only, may I venture to suggest that our — 
influence would undoubtedly have been 


greater had our spirit been in a fuller 


sense the religious spirit of the pioneers 
of ’25. It is not by quarrels, nor cen- 
sure, nor charges of hypocrisy, that the 
truth is best advanced; but by faith and 
love and spiritual purpose. 

5. But there is another and a final 
word which we need to speak about, and 
afterwards to think about, on this cen- 
tennial occasion. It was written on the 
foreheads of those who brought the world 
the Revelation of our simple faith; but 
I regret to say that I do not think that it 
was written in it. With us, however, it 
must be dug, and stenciled deep, if we 
are to live and grow and do the religious 
work that seemingly is ours. 

I asked a brother Congregationalist, the 
other day, what, in his opinion, we. Uni- 
tarians needed most as we were celebrat- 


ing the centenary of our birth as a de- 


nomination. And he said, quite frankly, 

“In the first place, your work is not yet 
done; and don’t imagine for a moment 
that it is. Gather up your forces and 
go on. But,” he added, “what you need, 

and what we need, is a new devotion to 
the church as an institution. We both 
lack,” he said, “and both of us somehow 
must develop a more adequate conception 
of religion as an organized and instituted 
social force, which the safety of society 
requires should be strong. 


“Why is it that we Congregationalists ; 


have so great and manifest a lack of 
churchmanship? 


We have developed 


great statesmen in the past hundred years — 


—how many of them—whom we 
proud to call by name! 


are 
We have deyvel- 


great teachers, organizers, prophets. But 


oped great thinkers, too, great reformers, 
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hesdetting his 


VJITH AN OVERWHELMING VOTE 
V for aggressive preaching missions of 
tarianism, a unanimous endorsement 
* the Unitarian Foundation, and plans 
strengthening their own spiritual 
\dership, the men and women of the 
nitarian Ministerial Union, assembled in 


Centenary week, in Boston, 
ressed themselves to the tasks of the 
w century. Of all the groups that 
thered in the week, none saw more 
early up the highway of the next hun- 
ed years, none sensed more keenly the 
omises and the prerequisites of a new 
iberal advance. They talked not at all 
of the century that had passed, little of 
the century to come, and hardly more of 
the freshened leadership that it demands, 
but did talk and plan for concrete means 
of strengthening this leadership now, for 
achieving that ministerial solidarity with- 
out which there can come no denomina- 
tional solidarity. 

Most of their attitudes that were made 
known in Boston that day, were the re- 
sults of a ballot by mail during the pre- 
ceding weeks. As to missions, these were 
the questions and the votes: 

“Resolved: That the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union take active measures, through 
its directors, to have all Unitarian con- 
ferences arrange, during the autumn of 
1925, for preaching missions throughout 
the country.” Yes—137; no—17. 

“Resolved: That the American Unitarian 
Association be invited by the Unitarian 

Ministerial Union, through its directors, 
F to co-operate in an aggressive preaching 
campaign of Unitarianism.” Yes—143; 
- no—9. 

The endorsement of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation, voted toward the close of the 
meeting, declared “that it is the sense of 
this annual meeting that we are all 
heartily in favor of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion and consider it the duty of every 
Unitarian church to support it.” 

Hardly less important were other opin- 
ions affecting the person of the minister 
and the means by which the Union may 
serve his interests. These were voted or 
spoken informally, not as mere assertion 

. of rights, but in the profound conviction 
that the spiritual leadership of the min- 
ister should be maintained if the church 
itself is to continue that leadership. 

That a minister, feeling himself un- 
justly treated by his parish, may appeal 
to the Union for judgment, was a measure 
that had long been maturing in the minds 
of these men and women, and that pre- 
yailed in the mail ballot by a two-to-one 
yote. First it was asked: “Do you favor 
the appointment of a committee of the 
peeacian Ministerial Union which, upon 

aquest of a member, shall investigate 
| pass judgment upon the justice of 
_ treatment of said member by his 
‘ch or its officials?” The answer was: 
—103; no—51. To the question, “Shall 
findings of the committee be pub- 

Sees waixty-seven ministers ‘replied 


Mass., ad- 
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“Yes” and twenty-five “No,”’—a more de- 
cisive but less representative vote. So 
much for the formal votes, Later, with 
the address by Rev. Fred Alban Weil, 
the ministers showed their attitude on 
other matters touching the place of the 
minister. 

But, to complete the story of the mail 
ballot, the unsatisfactory vote on the 
peace and war question must be here 
interposed. The ministers were thwarted 
in any attempt to speak their minds by 
the inclusion of too many ideas in the 
resolution as printed, and by the warning 
that “the altering of a resolution invali- 
dates the vote upon it.” The resolution 
condemned the injustice of the Versailles 
treaty, asked America to confess this in- 
justice by declining to accept reparations 
from Germany, raised the question of 
whether all the interallied debts should 
not be forgiven, and advocated the open- 
ing of the way “for the outlawry of 
war, for general disarmament, for a new 
disposition toward a World Court, for 
the organization of a free United States 
of Europe, and for a democratic League 
of Nations.” The vote was: For—72; 
against—74; with 45 members not voting. 
Of course, these figures tell nothing of 
the mind of the ministers on any one of 
these questions, and there was a general 
felling that each resolution hereafter 
should embody a single proposal. 

At the meeting, it was voted that the 
directors should appoint a committee to 
draft a constitution and by-laws for the 
Union. This move had been wisely de- 
ferred since the reorganization of the 
Union on a national basis in 1921, till 
there should be more settled ideas as to 
the purposes and technique of the new 
body. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Quincy, Mass., 
hoped that the constitution ‘‘would not be 
so involved that the Union would have 
to spend the rest of the time interpreting 
it.’ It was he who suggested the enlarged 
membership of the Union. 

Mr. Weil made the opening address. 
The acclamation given to several of his 


‘proposals revealed the minds of the minis- 


ters on questions regarding which there 
was no formal vote and no need of one. 
Mr. Weil and his hearers agreed that: 


The ministers, through their Minis- 
terial Union, should be consulted on 
any denominational project before it 
is launched. - 

The Ministerial Union should here- 
after share in the proceeds from any 
denominational funds raised by gen- 
eral subscription. 

The Union should be made a more 
truly national body and provide for 
learning the ideas and the view- 
points of ministers throughout the 
United States and Canada, especially 

- in the territories more remote from 
Boston. 

A paid secretary should be employed 

who is particularly qualified to ad- 


rights, exalting his duties—and a dash of humor 


vise ministers with regard to their 
peculiar problems. 

Every minister coming into the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship should receive a 
letter of welcome from the Minis- 
terial Union. 

The pulpit belongs to the minister ; 
if the speaker for Laymen’s or Alli- 
ance or Young People’s Sunday is to 
occupy it, a request for the pulpit 
should, in courtesy, be made to the 
minister. 


Mr. Weil made it clear that he was not 
merely asserting ministerial rights for 
the sake of the minister or advocating 
that the Union was to be a clannish cham- 
pion of such rights. He was only empha- 
sizing the things that are due the minister 
in his position as a spiritual leader. His 
spiritual leadership must be maintained 
if the denomination is to hold spiritual 
leadership in the liberal movement. The 
future of the Unitarian work, he declared, 
depends on the united consecration, the 
common vision, and the solid leadership 
of the ministers. 

He also referred to the resolution that 
asked for a committee to investigate diffi- 
culties in the parish between the minister 
and his people. He declared that a Unita- 
rian pastorate was the most precarious 
job in existence. “Any one person in any 
parish,” he declared, “can put the minister 
out if he goes about it in the right way.” 
He said, partly in jest, partly in serious- 
ness, that some parishes, in effect, said 
to their minister: “If you think as we 
do—and we all think differently—and do 
as we do, you can stay.” 

After his address, which was given in 
Channing Hall, the result of the ballots by 
mail was announced. These officers were 
elected : 

President, Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass.; vice-presidents—New Eng- 
land, Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Providence, 
R.I.; Middle States, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son of Plainfield, N.J.; Southern States, 
Rey. Frank A. Powell of Dallas, Tex.; 
Western States, Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; Rocky Mountain 
States, Rev. Hrnest C. Smith of Greeley, 
Col.; Pacifie States, Rev. Robert F. Leav- 
ens of Berkeley, Calif.; Canada, Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Snow of Montreal, P.Q.; secretary- 
treasurer, Rey. Houghton Page of Hing- 
ham, Mass.; directors for two years, Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes of Cambridge, Mass., 
Rey. George L. Parker of Newton Centre, 
Mass., and Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass.; Committee on Supply of Pulpits, 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, 
Mass., chairman, Rev. James A.. Fairley 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Rev. Dan 
H. Fenn of Augusta, Me.; secretary of the 
Committee on Supply of. Pulpits, Rev. 
Francis R. Sturtevant of Taunton, Mass. ; 
Committee on the Ministers’ Institute, 
Dr. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass., 
chairman, Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass., Rey. Earl C. Davis of Con- 
cord, N.H., “Rev. Frederie H. Kent of 
Orange, N.J., Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin of 
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New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., and Dr. Sidney S. Rob- 
ins of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Then the members adjourned to the 
Twentieth Century Club, where they lis- 
tened to the presidential address of Mr. 
Duncan, to greetings from Bishop Nicho- 
las Jozan, and to a searching exposition 
of “The Minister’s Greatest Asset,” by 
Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten. Then they 
transacted remaining business matters. 

Mr. Duncan, although his address was 
prepared in advance, reinforced in many 
places the points made by Mr. Weil. One 
way to make the Union truly national, he 
said, was to engage the services of a 
member of the Union who would visit 
the ministers in their parishes to confer 
with them on their problems, and to 
give them “fraternal counsel and encour- 
agement.” He also approved the committee 
on parish difficulties, although stating 
that he did not favor “any ecclesiastical 
court to sit in judgment upon the rela- 
tions between churches and their minis- 
ters.” Oftentimes, he said, the relief 
that a minister needs is friendly rather 
than financial, “not so much from a de 
nominational official, as from an unofficial 
friend such as a committee of one or 
more chosen by this Union could be.” 

He declared that the Union should be 
more articulate concerning the minister’s 
place in the life of the church. How 
much, for example, should he have to do 
with the “secular” affairs of his parish? 
This Union might also well consider the 
church’s attitude, not only on the larger 
moral issues, but also on “the taking of 
chances at church fairs,” the moving- 
picture craze among young people, modern 
dress, modern dancing. He approved of 
the suggestion to draw up a suitable con- 
stitution and by-laws, and urged the min- 
isters to work together in the interests 
of the Unitarian Foundation, 

When Bishop Jozan was announced, the 
company stood to do him honor. He con- 
yeyed the greetings of the Unitarian 
churehes in Hungary and gave a short 
history of the movement in that country. 
He recalled the first Unitarian service in 
Budapest, conducted in 1869 by Bishop 
Ferencz, who was presented with a silver 
cup on that occasion. This cup is one of 
the treasures of the Budapest church and 
is used at the Confirmation service of the 
young people. The first settled minister 
in that city was installed in 1881 through 
the aid of the American and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associations. 

“Our influence in making the rest of the 
Protestant churches more liberal in their 
way of thinking must be acknowledged 
on all hands,” he declared. As an in- 
stance, he mentioned the monthly open 
forum of the Francis David Association, 
where people of all faiths, religious and 
social, speak without restraint. “We are 
in the vanguard of liberal faith in our 
country, and earnestly hope that, with our 
additional equipment of a Mission House 
in Budapest, with a constructive plan di- 
rected from the center, and with such an 
able and devoted friend and colleague as 
Dr. Gabriel Csiki in charge of the Mis- 
sion House, we shall be able to come up 
to your exceptations and also play our 
part in establishing a better understanding 
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between the different sections of society 
and the different denominations in our 
land.” 

Professor Slaten’s address, which will 
be published by THe Recister in a later 
issue, invited the ministers to consider the 
capitalizing of their chief asset. What is 
the chief asset of a minister? This ques- 
tion inspired humorous lines which kept 
Professor Slaten’s audience in a gale of 
laughter. Then the answer came: “The 
minister’s chief asset is the layman.” It 
is the human group to whom he is min- 
ister. Professor Slaten explained: 

“So far as I know, there is no course 
offered in theological schools in the theory 
and practice of ministerial leadership of 
laymen. . Ministerial leadership of 
laymen consists in the discovery of the 
abilities of the men of one’s group, and 
the devising for the laymen of a series of 
experiences calculated to bring these abili- 
ties to their fullest development and social 
use.” 

“T venture to think that a church exists 
for the all-round development of its mem- 
bers, in order that through their developed 
personalities the tone of the community 
life may be raised, and some impact be 
made upon the life of the world; and that 
the minister’s function is that of a coun- 
sellor, and a deviser and director of ac- 
tivities calculated to bring to the fullest 
maturity every good talent his laymen 
possess. 


e. 
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“This type of ministerial leadership - is 


vastly more difficult, yet vastly more re- 


warding than that which makes the min- 


ister a performer. As a performer, the 


minister may be delightful, brilliant, en-— 


tertaining, inspiring. But the result is not 
necessarily developmental or permanent.” 


[May 21 1925 | 


| 


Later, Professor Slaten paid his respects — 


to a classic compliment: 

“Sometimes a minister is told by well- 
meaning admirers, ‘If you leave, the whole 
thing will go to pieces!” Far from being 


| 


a 


a compliment, this is the severest indict-— 


ment of his work. 
compliment an engineer that the bridge 
he has built will soon fall down; or the 
architect that the building he has de- 
signed will shortly collapse; or the inven- 
tor that the machine he has constructed 
will not run.” 

He suggested one way in which laymen 
could be used in the advance of liberalism. 
With the aid of four laymen in a city like 
Chicago, he said, a minister could promote 
sixteen liberal services a month in differ- 
ent parts of the city. “One church is not 
enough for any liberal minister,” he con- 
cluded. “Through the development of the 
leadership qualities of laymen, he may 
see groups multiply, his parish chureh be- 
come a cathedral church,—the center of a 
network of liberal activities, and himself 
the counselor and director of a multitude 
of influences he could never have set in 
motion alone.” 


Real Religion Means Vital Theology 


And living issues instead of wreaths for tombs 


HE OLDEST organized company of 

ministers in America—the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters—was the first body to hold its an- 
nual public meeting during Anniversary 
Week. The time was Monday morning, 
May 11, and the place was King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. Where and when the Con- 
vention was founded is not known, but 
its origin dates back to the earliest days 
of the Colony. It is, as the annual ser- 
mon in 1887 pointed out, the only living 
survival of Congregational unity, for its 
membership includes both Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregational clergymen. 

This, then, would seem quite the logi- 
cal group to consider and analyze the 
remaining doctrinal differences that ob- 
tain between the Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian wings. That should be the most 
proper and interesting topic for dis 
cussion at the public meetings. This much 
was intimated by Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe of Lexington, Mass., the first 
speaker, through his sympathetic quoting 
of the sermon delivered in 1887 by Rev. 
John W. Harding, who was displeased 
because the Convention preachers for 
some years, through a sense of courtesy, 
had ceased to speak of controversial sub- 
jects. The Convention had said peace 
unto the ashes of old controversies, and 
had met with the tacit understanding 
“that all living themes and deep convic- 
tions should, in this hearing, preserve a 
decorous silence.” 
Harding made this appeal: 


On that oceasion, Mr.” 


“Leaving .. . irreconcilable differences 
out of the account, there are some who 
have not yet given up the desire and the 
hope that this Convention may prove a 
magnet that shall draw together its diver- 
gent members, if not for organic union, 
at least for exchange and reciprocity of 
thought for the possible solution of some 
doctrinal problems, the discovery of some 
unknown equalities hidden in misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations and that 
belong more to disputations of words 
than to spiritual realities. ... Not simply 
to rehearse commonplaces and generalities 
of outside consent; not merely to take 
up a collection, but to reason together 
with entire frankness and sincere good 
will upon the grandest interests both of 
time and eternity.” 

Time was when the Convention was 
the stage for “strifes of tongues” over 
theology. As Mr. Slocombe commented, 
these came out of periods “of growth and 
not of quiescence, of ardor and not of 
apathy.” Convictions then did not so 
often maintain a “decorous silence.” 

Mr. Slocombe, when seen after the 
meeting by a representative of THE Rere- 
ISTER, reinforced this point more explic- 
itly. “In my opinion,” he declared, “the 
meetings in recent years have been per- 
functory. Following a tradition, we have 
been placing wreaths upon the tombs of 
dead issues instead of considering living 
issues of to-day. Discussion of such 
themes, with a breadth of sympathy which 
ought td be assumed, might revitalize the 


~ | han 


It is as if you should — 
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ention. So long as religion is real, 
ology is vital. We ought to be glad 
to know each other’s theological views 
and eager to present our own,—not the 
dead issues of the past, but the living 
issues of the present.” 

_ His prepared paper, however, was in 
the main historical. The first records of 
the Convention, he said, were of May 25, 


(1748, but it is known that a Convention 
sermon was preached as early as 1682. 


He recalled the days when the Conyen- 
tion was a power in the Commonwealth, 
when it influenced legislation. It was 


largely instrumental in bringing about 


cheaper printing and wider distribution 
of Bibles in America. But, even in the 


_ days of its greatest prestige and through- 


out its history, it never became an eccle- 


_ siastical dictator; it preserved its Congre- 


gational character; it treasured the 
“value of the disadvantages” of the Con- 


-gregational system. 


_ He announced two resolutions which 
he is to introduce at the next annual busi- 
ness meeting, May 27. One provides for 
a committee which shall prepare an his- 
torical sketch of the Convention before 
the next meeting. Another asks for a 
committee of six members, who shall en- 
courage warmer fellowship and closer co- 
operation of the Trinitarian and the Uni- 
tarian fellowships. One way to further 
this object, Mr. Slocombe suggested, would 
be to send the Congregationalist to every 
Unitarian minister and THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister to every petceabiana list min- 
ister in Massachusetts. 

Then Rev. M. A. Dougherty of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., moderator of the Conven- 
tion, introduced Rev. Horace Holton of 
Brockton, Mass., the speaker of the day 
representing the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Mr. Holton put life and meaning into 
an ancient cant phrase of religion,—the 
“Kingdom of God.” What does this mean 
to us and to our people? asked Mr. Holton. 
“The church to-day,” he declared, “is 
facing a united world of evil with a 
divided conviction as to its central mes- 
sage.” He explained three conceptions of 
the Kingdom of God. The first, which 
makes it synonymous with the church, he 
dismissed as patently absurd. Between 
the other two conceptions,—the millennial 
hope and the social utopia,—he preferred 
the former, for it did emphasize the place 
of the individual. But perfection at- 
tained either way would leave nothing 
to strive for; there would be no zest in 
such a society. 

The Kingdom of God which Jesus 
preached is here and now, Mr. Holton 
declared. “It is a moral and spiritual 
order in the world as valid as physical 
law,’’ the speaker continued. “It is a 
force, not an ideal. It is independent of 
time and circumstance. Man may enter 
into it now. This is the message of the 
church to-day.” 

Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, 
Mass., the treasurer, explained the pro- 
visions made by the Convention for 
financial aid to needy widows and daugh- 

ters of Congregational ministers in Massa- 
_ ¢ehusetts, whether Trinitarian or Unita- 
rian. The available income this year of 
$700 for this purpose was augmented by 


a collection taken at the meeting. 


a 
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Their Works Do Follow ) Them 


Commemoration address by Dr. Minot Simons 


URING THE YEAR, sixteen ministers 

of the Unitarian Fellowship died. 
In commemoration of their consecrated 
lives of service, Dr. Minot Simons of New 
York delivered an eloquent and under- 
standing address, in King’s Chapel, Tues- 
day, May 12. In part, he said: 

“That these comrades whom we honor 
to-day may be vividly present to our 
thoughts, I shall read the list for the past 
year and I shall ask you to stand while 
the names are read: 


CHARLES A, ALLEN 
CHARLES F. ANDREWS 
RicHARD ELLIOTT BIRKS 
JAMES VILA BLAKD - 
ALBERT WILLARD CLARK 
GHORGE WEBBER CUTTER 
JAMES Db NORMANDIB 
JOHN WILLIAM HUDSON 
JOHN FRANCIS, LOCKE 
LOoREN BENJAMIN MACDONALD 
JOEL HASTINGS METCALF 
Paut M. McRnyNOLDS 
Hopert Swain MORISON 
ISRAEL PAUL QUIMBY 
AUGUSTUS DANIEL SMITH 
MERLE St. CROIX WRIGHT 


“It is impressive to note that more than 
half of these men finished their course, 
living through a long life of service. Six 
of them exceeded the fourscore years and 
ten. Two of the six, De Normandie and 
Hudson, attained the age of eighty-nine 
years. Four of them exceeded the three- 
score years and ten. Two of them died 
at the age of sixty-six years. The two 
youngest died at fifty-nine and forty-eight 
years respectively. 

“With these comrades lovingly in mind, 
let us do what we may well believe would 
give them real satisfaction. Let us honor 
them by honoring their united and loving 
service as ministers. 

“The ministry is a service which re- 
quires specialists, men whom God calls 
in the very constitution of their souls 
to do a particular thing. President Wil- 
son began his article on “The Present 
Task of the Ministry” with this sentence; 
“We live in an age when a particular 
thing cries out to be done which the min- 
ister must do, and there is no one else 
to do it.” There is indeed no one else 
to do it. Most men cannot give the time 
or the thought to.work out the problems 
of the spirit, not only theoretically, but 
practically, as they are presented from 
day to day in the life experiences of many 
people. These problems must have the 
time and the thought, the inspiration and 
the consecration of specialists. The essen- 
tial elements pertaining to their work 
may be considered permanent. Some ex- 
perience of religion is permanent; some 
organization of religion is permanent; 
some ministry of religion is permanent; 
the spiritual problems of human souls 
are permanent. Consequently, these men 
have found their fields of serviee in a 
supreme and permanent hiiman interest. 
They have given themselves to a human 
service which no one else can do. 

“Think of the innumerable services com- 


prised within the life histories of these 
ministers, each man giving of his best 
mind and heart to the spoken word, to 
the written word, to the intimate personal 
words of counsel, words of hope, words 
of faith, words of encouragement. How 
much better the world is because of these 
men! How many life problems have they 
helped to solve! How many moral and 
spiritual crises have they helped, both 
young and old, to surmount! How many 
have entered the portal we call death with 
courage and confidence because of the faith 
of these men! How many are now living 
more bravely and nobly because of them! 
The good that they have done lives after 
them, and thus the chapters of their 
earthly experience will never close, It is 
sublimely wonderful to try to imagine the 
spiritual radiations of these men into 
other human souls. 

“This leads me to point out to young 
people and to parents one of the noblest 
privileges of the ministry. Its work is 
carried out upon the very highest plane 
of moral and spiritual truth. The truth in 
thought and life is the field of the ministry. 
Only the truth can help. The minister 
must try to attain it in his own soul’s 
life and then approach all human problems 
from the truth point of view. And so 
when the minister goes forth among the 
world’s needs and when at times he gets 
down to the grime and dirt of human 
weakness, it is always with one primary 
motive,—to help with the truth, to help 
with sympathy and understanding. 

“T say to you parents, rejoice, if your 
sons aspire to be such a friend. ‘There 
has never been a time when the personal 
and social influence of thé minister upon 
the well-being of the world was more im- 
portant than it is now. And I would say 
to the young man, in this solemn moment 
of memorial, if you are called to the min- 
istry there is but one answer: “Here am 
I, send me.” For you there is no other 
field of service in which you can count 
so helpfully. I say this at this time be- 
cause I can honor my colleagues in their 
calling in no better way than by urging 
the young man of to-day to enter their 
calling, if he is called. 

“Thus do we honor our fellow workers 
when we honor their task. ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant. Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ For each of 
these valiant warriors of the spirit we 
may use the memorial lines of Matthew 
Arnold, addressed to his father: 

“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm !’’ 


What if many of us have come to 
think the mystery of the origin of things 
insoluble and the mystery of the here- 
after impenetrable? The distinction be- 
tween the higher life and the lower is 
still as clear as ever.—Feliv Adler. 
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Thao, a Practice, for Parish Workers 


Foreign visitors speak at exercises of Tuckerman School 


HARRIET E. JOHNSON 


S USUAL, the Tuckerman School held 

its closing exercises in Boston, Mass., 
on the Thursday before Anniversary Week. 
The reception, the commencement, and the 
Tuckerman School Association luncheon 
were held with unusual success and a more 
than ordinarily interested attendance. The 
reception on Wednesday evening was 
marked by a simple entertainment con- 
sisting of some living pictures illustrating 
the courses given in the School. These 
were purposely simple and illustrative of 
the kind of work done in the School in 
the line of pageantry. At the morning 
exercises the next day, the address was 
made by Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, 
who entered into the spirit of the occasion 
and gave a very inspiring and encourag- 
ing talk. He made his hearers realize 
even more deeply the importance of carry- 
ing on the work of the School and the 
vital meaning of the whole work. There 
are no such schools in England, he said, 
but he seemed to feel that there might 
be found a place for one which would help 
the Liberal movement in a way which no 
other means have been able to achieve. 
In England more than here, on account of 
the reconstruction work necessary, edu- 
eation is an even more pressing problem. 
Miss Mildred J. Keefe of Boston, Mass., 
and Miss Annie E. Pousland of Salem, 
Mass., were awarded diplomas. 

The speaking at the luncheon was also 
much to the point and very individual and 
interesting. The speakers were the presi- 
dent of the School, Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Mrs. M. Murdock Clark for The 
Alliance, Rev. Laurence Hayward of 
Newburyport, Mass., for the ministers, 
Miss Frances M. Dadmun for the faculty, 
Miss Keefe and Miss Pousland for the 
students, the Dean, and three visitors 
from abroad—Bishop Nicholas Jozan, Dr. 
George Boros, and Mrs. Charles H. Thomp- 
son of Manchester College, Oxford. Mrs. 
BE. Roscoe McAfee, the president of the 
Association, presided, and the audience 
were so interested that they stayed 
through a rather unusually long session 
of after-dinner speaking. 

These exercises closed the school session 
for the year, which has extended over 
two terms, covering between twenty-nine 
and thirty weeks. The students have num- 
bered four regulars and twenty-seven 
specials. The lecture hours have averaged 
fifteen a week on the general subjects of 
the Bible, history, fine arts, philosophy, 
methods. The faculty has been for the 
most part the regular members of last 
year: Rey. C. T. Billings, Rey. C. A. 
Drummond, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 
Miss Ruth M. Gordon, Mrs. Eaton H. 
Perkins, Mrs. Mary Wadsworth, Mrs. M. 
Louise Hastings; and there have been 
extra courses by Dr. Ephraim Emerton 
and Rey. William Safford Jones. Dr. 
Florence Buck has also given one lecture, 
and the Dean’ has carried on her regular 
courses in Bible and church history. 


The house has been open the entire 
season, and while not full so far as regu- 
lar students are concerned, it has proved 
itself well worth while as giving very 
necessary atmosphere and background to 
the School. There have been a number 
of gifts of books to the library and pic- 
tures for the house, and the School has 
much enjoyed and profited by the new 
classroom. 

On Monday of Anniversary Week, as 


is the custom, the School held its public - 


meeting at King’s Chapel for the purpose 
of advertising and describing the School 
to the visiting delegates who during this 
week always gather in the city. Mrs. Cabot 
presided at the meeting and opened the ex- 
ercises with her ever-inspiring words on 
the great cause of religious education. Rey. 
Lawrence Clare of Birmingham, England, 
spoke on the conditions of education in 
England, and particularly emphasized the 
need of religion in education to confirm 
loyalties and establish ideals in the com- 
ing generation and to heal the misunder- 
standings that seem to exist between those 
of the old order and those of the new. He 
was followed by Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, who made his hearers feel the 
fellowship and co-operation of the School 
on the Pacific with the efforts on the At- 
lantic seaboard. He made the Tuckerman 
workers realize that they are not alone 
in the difficulty in obtaining students and 
finding people who will realize the need 
of the church and who are willing to fit 
themselves for the great and important 
task which it furnishes. 

The Dean gave a brief speech describ- 
ing the curriculum and the plans for 
next year. The faculty feel that in gen- 
eral the curriculum is laid out along the 
right lines, but they are all ambitious to 
improve it, to make it more thorough and 


A Sea Song 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


O, I would sing a song of the sea, 
Salty-savored and wild and free; 

But I was bred by a mountain lake 
And that is the theme my heart will take. 


Where the lights that dip on the rocky 
shore 


Are shrines of romance and onenire: 
I’ve watched for hours the breakers roll 
And begged their thunder to stir my soul. 


But the roar of the sea is the forest 
breeze, 

The crash of the surf is the falling of 

Sue ee eee 
shine 

In be cea» of that mountain lake of 


I wish I could sing a song of the sea, 

But dead as old tears is salt to me, 

For I was bred by a mountain lake 

And | Uhatije, ethene aaniaeemne saa 
e, 
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give it larger scope, and are hoping year 
by year to interest the students to work 
more slowly, to give more time to the 
theory before they go into the practice. — 
There is a spirit among all the students, 
quite a natural one, a wish to get to work, 
and they are impatient of the delay neces- 
sary to any deep study of the subject, so 
that it is always a problem just how ‘to 
present the work to make it interesting 
and to make the vital nature of the deeper 
study apparent. 

The meeting was closed by a few words 
from three students, representing respec- 
tively the graduates, the graduating class, 
and the first-year students. 


Lend a Hand Society Reports 
Year of Varied Good Works > 


Prof. George Boros, suffragan bishop of 
the Unitarian churches in Transylvania, 
and Robert W. Kelso, executive secretary 
of the Boston, Mass., Council of Social 
Agencies, were the principal speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Society, held in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, May 9. “Some Problems 
in Central Europe” was Professor Boros’s 
topic and Mr. Kelso spoke on “The Task 
Here at Home.” 

At the business session that preceded the 
addresses, it was reported that two life 
members of the Society had died during 
the year, Mrs. John C. Phillips and Miss 
Helen F. Kimball, the last-named one of 
the original ten organized by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale among his Sunday-school 
girls, whose service for others was the 
beginning of Lend a Hand work. 

James D. Gordon, the treasurer, sub- 
mitted a financial report in which it was 
shown that disbursements from the trust 
and special funds were $11,528. From the 
general funds there was spent $277 for 
relief. 

Miss Annie Florence Brown, executive 
secretary, told of her recent visit of three 
months to the South in the interest of 
the Lend a Hand Book Mission. Gifts 
sent to 192 centers, colleges, schools, hos- 
pitals, camps, and libraries included 5,023 
new and 9,153 second-hand books. In the 
outing department, seventy-six persons 
were given vacations or convalescent care, 
thirty-one more than last year. Clothing 
was distributed to the Boston City Hos- 
pital Social Service department; employ- 
ment provided for several needy women, 
and eighty-two appeals from other agencies 
were met. Contributions were sent to Dr. 
Grenfell for his general work in Labrador 
and the re-building of his hospital, and 
his medicine case was refilled with sup- 
plies. Eight new clubs have been formed, 
and the Hale endowment fund increased 
through a bequest of $5,000 from Miss 
Ellen V. Smith and $200 from the Lex- 
ington, Mass., Club, recently disbanded. 


# 
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and author’s name. 


paper. Then a description of the story was added, the beginning of the so-called “blurb.” 
came next, with a reproduction of the cloth-cover design on the wrapper. 


The novel jacket has passed through an interesting evolution, which one prominent pub- 
lisher has recently illustrated by pictures in his own books. At first a manila paper cover was 
used to protéct the book from soiling. In it an aperture was sometimes cut to show the title 


id 
© 


The next step was the printing of the title and the author’s name on a white laid 


Colored paper 
Finally came the pictures in 


bold color, by popular artists. This poster treatment is now the vogue, the picture occasionally covering 
the whole of the jacket, front and back. Many publishers believe that the jacket is the most important 
material factor in the sale of the book. 


We Have with Us—The Race 
Problem 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


Race Presupice. By Jean Finot. 
York: HB. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
_ The student of the race problem pays 
his money and takes his choice. J. H. 
Oldham’s recent book, Christianity and 
the Race Problem, frankly admitted the 
reality of race distinctions, and then 
pleaded for a franker and a more Chris- 
tian approach to the whole subject. La- 
throp Stoddard also admits the reality of 
races, and underlines it, and emphasizes 
every line, and altogether leaves one feel- 
ing rather homesick and hopeless. 
_ Jean Finot, on the other hand, defends 
the thesis that the lines of race are largely 
fictitious. He gives a lively account of 
the argument, and paints the portraits of 
the school of Gobineau and those who have 
followed him. These are the false 
prophets of the “doctrine of inequality.” 
Finot’s passion is for equality, and to bols- 
ter up his faith he deals with the ques- 
tion of racial variations, and seeks to 
prove their trifling character. He deals 
with pathological distinctions with similar 
conclusions. He laughs merrily at La- 
pouge, who is so convinced of his “in- 
equality” thesis that he can say, “I am 
convinced that in the next century mil- 
lions will cut each others’ throats because 
of one or two degrees more or less of 
cephalic index.” Finot disposes of the 
inferiority argument in summary fashion. 
He is convinced that whatever inferiority 
there may be about negroes, for example, 
is to be explained by environment and 
education. 
Whether Finot proves too much is a 
for future students to settle. I 
imagine that the article recently reprinted 
in the Living Age, entitled “Our Ignorance 
of Race,” by “a leading English au- 
thority,” is a fair statement. He con- 
fesses “the pitifully inchoate condition of 
that proper study of mankind which we 
call anthropology.... We are only at 
e beginning of the comprehension of the 
ws of heredity and variation and adap- 
: 1.” There is a lot of “ad hoc anthro- 
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lay down the law, and a superabundance 
of fools and knaves to believe them.” He 
concludes his article,” I have not the 
faintest idea whether or not the Floren- 
tines of to-day are biologically inferior 
to those of the early Renaissance and 
Cinquecento, and my belief is that all the 
world is as completely ignorant on this 
subject as I am.” 

The doctors disagree and do not know. 
Let us therefore extract what comfort we 
may from their disagreement. 


The Unforgettable Days 


My Diary 1915-17. By Benito Mussolini. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00. 

The author of this book is Mussolini, 
the Cromwell of Italy. His work for 
Italy represents the beginning of a new 
order in Europe. Should he have to give 
way to the opposition, explains his pref- 
acer, Nancy Cox-McCormack, he will be 


not less great, for already he has saved. 


his nation in a grave crisis. My Diary 
was composed day by day in the trenches, 
where Mussolini was a common soldier. 
He dedicated it to his comrades of trench- 
life, with these words: “To you I dedi- 
cate this journal of the war. It is mine 
and yours. My life and your life are in 
these pages: the monotonous, emotional, 
simple, and exciting life we lived through 
together in the unforgettable days in the 
trenches.” A wound put an end to his 
experience at the front, and he returned 
to civilian life and there began that ex- 
traordinary career that swept away old 
Italy as by a spiritual crusade, and car- 
ried Mussolini to the position of leader 
of his people. 

The book reveals the mind and soul 
of the man, in days when mind and soul 
were severely tried. Written in the heat 
of conflict, it glows with the sorrows and 
exultation of those never-to-be-forgotten 
years. To use a popular but effective 
phrase, “It gets you.” E. H.C. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 


obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 


INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Quaint Humor and Sly Digs 


GeTTING A LAUGH, AND OTHER Essays. 
Charles H. Grandgent. Cambridge: 
University Press. $2.00. 

Getting a Laugh is the title of the first 
of a series of essays which the author 
terms in his preface “Rambling Medita- 
tions.” : 

When those of us who know the author 
read these words, we know at once what 
to expect: quaint humor, sly digs at the 
supposed virtues and the real failings 
of mankind, and sayings that reveal a 
heart that recognizes at once true worth. 

Amongst the subjects at which the 
writer takes a tilt are the treatises which 
are required ere the magic letters, Ph.D., 
are given. I could not help wondering 
if parts of “The Language Beautiful’ 
were- not once included in the body of 
such a treatise. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the book 
is the numerous references. Old books 
and new, old verses and new, old lands 
and new, and (we cannot say old) new 
and rich stories meet the eye on every 
page. Whenever I see people off at the 
station or the dock-side I shall now think 
of Professor Grandgent and his remarks 
on the situation; and whenever I see 
men rushing as though their lives de 
pended on their speed and then idly 
watching a girl displaying the latest 
method of getting a permanent wave, I 
shall again think of the words in this 
book. 

Readers will, I am sure, hope that ere 
long the author will find more hours of 
relaxation in his busy years, so that 
other essays will be penned. M. H. 


By 
Harvard 


Thomas Atkins, Hero 


THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 1775. By Harold 
Murdock. Boston: Houghton Mifiin Company. 
$2.00. 

THe Day or CoNcoRD AND LEXINGTON. By 
Allen French. Boston: Little, Brown € Co. 
$4.00. 

It is refreshing to read just now, when 
we are celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of Lexington and Concord, books like 
these, written with the truth-loving pen 
of the modern historian, uninfluenced by 
long-standing but ill-founded patriotic tra- 
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ditions, concerning what our “one-hundred 
percenters” think must have happened. 
Harold Murdock’s book was first published 
two years ago, and is now reprinted. 
Allen French’s book is the larger and more 
detailed, and will remain, perhaps, the 
definitive history of the day, although it 
is greatly indebted to Murdock’s re- 
searches. Both men agree regarding the 
main events. It can no longer be doubted 
that the minute-men of Lexington were 
already dispersing when fired upon, and 
that only a very few of them returned 
the fire, but it will never be known 
whether the first shot was fired by British 
or Provincial. The details of the fighting 
at the Concord Bridge-and during the long 
retreat to Charlestown are cleared up, and 
the sickening conviction of the British on 
their retreat, that the Americans scalped 
the wounded, is accounted for. So, too, 
we discover how groundless is the long- 
cherished belief that the British practiced 
a brutal method of warfare abhorrent to 
civilized standards, that they burned and 
plundered and damaged every house on 
the way, that they murdered the unarmed 
and helpless, the aged and infirm, not 
excepting the weaker sex. The British 
officers conducted the retreat in the spirit 
of gentlemen, not of brutes. Major Pit- 
cairn in particular was a brave and gal- 
lant and respected officer, and Tommy 
Atkins himself suffered much with great 
eourage, and could not understand that 
he was striving with unselfish patriots 
who were risking everything for victory. 
0. R. J. 


“The Fellowship of the Sunrise” 


THE SECRET OF THE Hast. By Dr. Oliver 
Huckel. New York: Thomas Y. Orowell Com- 
pany. $3.50. ' 


Like a refreshing breeze on a sultry 


“day in August, this book blows a draft 


of cooling, invigorating sound sense and 
authentic information upon the customs, 
religions, ideals and problems of the 
East and dispels much of the murky at- 
mosphere that ordinarily gathers about 
such discussions. Dr. Huckel has tray- 
eled widely in Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, India, Egypt and other 
lands. He knows his East and his West. 
His point of view is friendly to all races 
and religions. Striking sketches and 
delightful descriptions of the most 
worthy and outstanding natural and 
architectural features of the Orient 
abound,—like the glory of Fujiyama, the 
marvel of the Taj Mahal, the still beau- 
tiful Parthenon, the heavenly sunrise 
on the Himalayas, the Golden Pagoda, 
the splendid, brooding Great Buddha at 
Kamakura, and many an appreciative 
sketch. But the book is more, far more, 
than a work of travel, of scenes visited 
and described, interesting as these are. 
It is an interpretation of the heart of 
the Hast, an attempt to get at its im- 
memorial secret. In this attempt, the 
author is extraordinarily successful. 
Although an outspoken and enthusias- 
tie Christian, Dr. Huckel is not unmind- 
ful of the immense service to the human 
race of Buddhism, Hindooism, Shintoism, 


‘with divine light. 
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Confucianism, Parseeism, Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. All these are good and 
have done a noble work. Yet they are 
but partial and all fall short of the splen- 
did inelusiveness of Christianity. Bud- 
dha is the Light of Asia, Confucius the 
Light of China, Zoroaster the Light of 
Persia, Mohammed the Light of Arabia 
and Moses the Light of Israel; but Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Light of the World. 
Eyery one of these great prophets, has 
been a torch bearer and all their reli- 
gions have been “schoolmasters to lead 
their people to Christ.” Our own James 
Freeman Clarke said these things two 
score years ago. It is refreshing to find 
the same things being said so frankly 
to-day outside our own communion. 
The key to this book is found in the 
final chapter, “The Fellowship of the 
Sunrise.” All religions are traveling 
toward God, groping toward the sunrise. 
All are seeking the same thing. One 
morning Dr. Huckel, in northern India, 
watched the sun rise over the Himalaya 
Mountains. One by one were the lower 
peaks gilded with glory as the dawning 
light leaped from summit to summit, 
until at last Mount Everest, the culmin- 
ating peak upon our earth, was baptised 
It was a revelation, 
overwhelming, stupendous and marvel 
ously beautiful. It was also a parable. 
Every peak touched by the sunshine had 
its part in the glory of the whole. In 
like manner, Dr. Huckel maintains that 
there is a “fellowship of the sunrise” 
among the great religions of the world 
(all of them Asiatic) and their prophets. 
They are one in a larger Unity. Yet 
over them all towers the Supreme Master, 
Jesus, the loftiest soul our earth has 
ever produced, as Mt. Everest towers 
above his great, but lesser brothers. 
This book will be read with enjoyment 
and profit by those who seek the truth 
wherever found. M.B. T. 


A House-Painter Who Writes 


HAMMER MARKS. By Arthur Hougham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
Mr. Hougham is as interesting as” his 
book. An English house-painter of thirty- 
five, he has brought a freshness of 
thought and an individuality of expres- 
sion to his moving story which offset the 
erudities which may be explained by the 
limitation of his educational opportu- 
nities. “I wrote with my emotions and 
not my mentality,” he says. 
Autobiographical in large measure the 
writer admits the story to be. There is 
real artistry in the portrayal of the 
tragic conflict between genius and ambi- 
tion on the one hand and the extremities 
of poverty and despair on the other. The 
characterizations show discerning study 
and observation and are worthy of a more 
experienced writer. It is not a story for 
the low-spirited, but for those who wel- 
come something frank and human and 
new. Stark realism is there in good 
measure. Love and loyalty, aspiration 
and high courage are continually dragged 
through the mire of the stark and the 
sordid with which Arnold Brooke and 
Bennetta Sard have to cope, but the love 
and loyalty persist. : 
Mr. Hougham’s phrasings are quite 
his own. Repeatedly he describes hands 
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et rea's looked “as if they had done 
nothing but beautiful actions since they 
were little baby hands.” DeValing, | 
whom Arnold hated, had hands which 
“look as if he sat up till two or three 
in the morning doing fancy work.” “Hair- 
pin voices” describes those of the girls on 
Rudyard street, while Bennetta’s was 
a “like that of the one choir boy who was 
listened to although all the others were 
singing.” 

The author’s inclination toward art is 
apparent in some of his observations, 
where he compares the Council House to 
a “cheap sideboard,” and when he refers 
to what he calls the “ice-cream school” 
of painting, with pictures which “look as 

if they had had a can of condensed milk 
poured over them.” 

Of art he says, “The organ blower who 
can only serve by pulling a lever up and 
down can be as earnest for art as the 
artist who is playing; he who is pulling 
out the stops and striking the chords 
may be only working for fame.” 

Mr. Hougham set himself to master 
English when he was about twenty-four, 
but he has been writing since he was 
sixteen, although his material has not 
been submitted to editors. One novel, 
“Gabriel Quelford,” has preceded the 
present one. He has the impulse of the 
real story-writer to make notes of every 
conversation, scene, character, and event 
which he thinks may prove useful to him. 

J.E.D. 
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The Early Christian Era 


' THE QUENCHLESS LIGHT. By Agnes C. Laut. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. $2.00. 

An enormous amount of study and a 
thorough saturation with the atmosphere 
of the early Christian era was required 
for the writing of Miss Laut’s story, which 
eenters about the historic figures of 
Onesimus, youthful convert of St. Paul’s. 
The purpose is to make the characters in 
the Gospel story living men instead of 
figures of myth and fairy tale. The treat- 
ment is‘reverent, and many people will | 
read the book with interest. 

About one-third of the volumes is de- 
yoted to appendices setting forth Miss 
Laut’s views about reading the Bible, 
about Paul’s missionary tours, the Herod 
family, the fall of Jerusalem, the early 
Gnosties, and something of what the old 
“Book of the Bee” contributed to the his- 
tory of the Pauline period. J. E. D. 


Light and Shadow 


With Siupnt Frienps. By Richard King. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00. 

We have here an American edition of a 
book that has had a warm welcome in 
En d. It was written in the thick 
of the war, and as the writer has not 
altered the tenses it reads as if the war 
were a present reality. 

The warm welcome which the book re- 
ceived is easily understood, for the essays 
merit such a reception. They effectually 

_ hold the reader’s interest. But the tone 
of the book is a little too somber. The 
writer’s favorite author is Amiel, and I 
= not sure that he has not outdone 
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Amiel in painting the purple stretches 
and shadows. Despite the prevailing 
gloom, there are many bright patches 
amongst the pages. The reader is re- 
minded of walks that have been taken 
through thick woods: the prevailing tones 
are somber, but here and there through 
breaks in the leafy canopies the sun 
gleams in palpitating brightness. 

I take one sentence at random: “Heaps 
of people imagine that they are of neces- 
sity doing a lot of good when they are 
always out of breath.” The presence of 
many gems such as this makes the 
reader enjoy the book, even though he 
feel that the writer is over-pessimistic. 

M. H. 


A Useful Compendium 

AMERICAN STATH GOVERNMENT. By John 
Mabry Mathews. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
Company. $8.75. 

This volume is designed primarily as 
a textbook for schools and colleges, but 
is also valuable as a book of reference 
for the general reader. The author is 
well equipped for his work, and has given 
his readers and students a most useful 
compendium of facts relating to our state 
governments, not so easily found else- 
where. When it is remembered that our 
States antedate the national government 
historically, and that all municipal gov- 
ernments in towns and cities derive their 
charters, and so their corporate existence 
from the state governments, it becomes 
quite evident, as our author says, that 
“the States occupy a pivotal position and 
form the most essential part of a study 
of the whole American governmental 
system.” THAT 
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Tur WoriLp’s Best CONUNDRUMS AND THE 
Rippies or THE AcE. By J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

“How many bushels of earth can you 
take out of a hole that is three feet 
square and three feet deep? None, it 
has all been taken out. 

“What fruit grows on telegraph wires? 
Electric currants. 

“When are candles and women most 
alike? When sputtering. 

“Where is the largest diamond in Bos- 
ton kept? In the baseball field.” 

If you like this kind, the book is full 
of them. Tt. VaR 


Many Harpy Rerurns or THE Day. By 
Ellis P. Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $0.75. 

If your birthday casts you into un- 
necessary- gloom, buy this book and re- 
joice. Mr. Butler demonstrates clearly 
that our chance of reaching ninety 
increases as the years go by. It is a lot 
better at eighty-nine than at thirty-nine. 
So, why worry? 


Books Received 


Oup Hurricane. By Julia A. Flisch. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

JosprH. By Linwood Taft. New York: The 
Century Company. $0.35. 

CuHuRCH LEADERSHIP. By Charles Edward 
Burrell. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 

PORTUGUESE SILVER. By Charles Neville 
Buck. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Lirp AND rica. By Gilbert Frankau. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

PorMs or Procress. By Herbert Gay Sis- 
son. Dayton, Ohio: Lincoln Press. $1.00. 


New 


Everybody Knows 


What you as a Unitarian do not believe about resi 


Who Knows 


But . 


What you as a Unitarian do believe about the man of Nazareth? 


Do You Know Yourself 


Exactly what you believe about the man whose leadership all Uni- 


tarians acknowledge? 


Have you ever taken the time to work out 


the problems incident to a clear opinion on this subject? 


“JESUS THE MAN,”’ by Victor E. Harlow 


Is a careful study of this subject, worked out in accord with the 
results of modern scholarship, presented in a narrative as absorbingly 


interesting as it is exact and instructive. 


It will meet the approval 


of your intelligence and will lead to a positive conviction about the central 
figure of your faith. 
“T read it with consuming interest.” —Mr. Wm. L. Barnard. 
“Here is a Jesus such as he actually was.”—Dr. Clayton R. Bowen in' Tue RecIisTEr, 
“A Masterpiece,—all will be grateful for this simple, modest, straightfor- 


ward story.”—Dr. 


Geo. R. Dodson in the St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


“The book has an appeal that few biographies of Jesus have.” —Rev. Leon M. 


Birkhead in the Kansas City Star. 


“The most interesting story of the life of Jesus that I have ever had the 


privilege of reading.”—Dr. 


Wm. I. Lawrance. 


“You make the clearest and strongest argument for the modern view that 
I haveeverseen. Your bookis thoughtful and able.” —Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 


The price is $2.50. From your dealer, or direct from 
the Publisher on receipt of check, or C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


A May-day Christmas Stocking ~ 


RUTH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 


Of course John always hung his stock- 
ing at Christmas time. Most certainly he 
did! It was the thing he loved best of 
all on Christmas morning—that dangling 
stocking with its mysterious bumps and 
knobs so unlike its usual round look on 
his plump legs. Yes, assuredly, John 
hung his stocking at Christmas. But in 
May? 

“Who would ever think of such a thing 
as hanging a stocking in May?’ John 
would have said, had any one suggested 
it to him. ‘May baskets, yes! But not 
stockings !” 

You see John had never stopped to 
think that there are people who hang up 
stockings almost every day in the year 
except Sunday—people like Nora, who 
washed clothes for John’s mother. She 
hung stockings and stockings every week, 
of course, because that was her business; 
but even Nora did not dream that she was 
hanging a Christmas stocking when she 
pinned that particular stocking of Jchn’s 
on the clothesline. 

Certainly not! who would? In the first 
place, it was a day in May, not in De- 
cember; and even if it had been Christ- 
mas time, nobody would ever have thought 
of such a thing as selecting that stock- 
ing for Santa Claus to fill. It was old 
and faded, and worst of all it had a big 
hole in the leg where John had torn it 
when he climbed out of the apple tree. 

Moreover, Nora had no intention of 
leaving it on the line as she did, but it was 
off by itself under a tree on a part of the 
line that she seldom used. It was nearly 
the color of the tree. Nora herself was 
in a great hurry. So all in all she over- 
looked it entirely. 

Now it happened that the very next 
day two sharp little eyes spied that stock- 
ing hanging alk by itself on the line, two 
sharp little eyes that belonged to—vwell, 
let us say, Santa Claus! To be sure he 
was a very strange sort of Santa Claus— 
not in the least like the one you see so 
often in pictures—but if Santa Claus is 
some one who fills children’s stockings, 
then this little fellow might well be called 
Santa Claus, as you will see. 

“Well, well!” said this odd-looking 
Santa Claus to himself. ‘Well, well! 
I certainly think that might do.” 

He straightway called Mrs. Santa Claus, 
and I wish you might have seen how 
hard the two of them did work to fill 
that stocking of John’s. 

About the time Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus had gotten everything fixed to their 
satisfaction, Mother reached the bottom 
of her darning basket and found to her 
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surprise that she had a stocking of John’s 
with not a sign of its mate. 

“Well, John boy,” said Mother, “I’ve 
known you to wear many a big whole in 
your stockings, but never before have you 
worn one so completely away that there 
was nothing left of it at all.” 

Mother laughed, but she also did some 
puzzled thinking about where that stock- 
ing could be, for what is the good of one 
stocking without another to go with it? 

Now, all the time that Mother was 
wondering and wondering, out there in 
that dark corner of the yard hung that 
lumpy, dangling brown stocking with a 
great whole in its leg. If Mother had not 
been so busy she might have found it, 
but she didn’t; and so Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus were still planning nice 
things to put in it on the following Mon- 
day morning when Nora went outdoors 
to hang up the clothes. 

The first thing she did was to wipe the 
clothesline and then—Nora_ discovered 
Master John’s brown stocking hanging 
there just where it had been swinging 
ever since she had forgotten it last Mon- 
day morning, only now it was all bulgy 
and queer-looking. 

“Well,” said Nora, when she saw it 
and then, “Well! Well! Well! Did 
you ever!” when she had looked a little 
closer. 

Then something else she saw sent her 
scurrying to the house calling loudly at 
every step, “John, John! Where’s John? 
John, oh, John! Where is that boy? 
John, where are you? Come quick! 
Come quick!” 

“Here, Nora! Here I am!” cried John. 
and almost fell downstairs in his haste 
to know why Nora was so excited. 

Nora grabbed John by the hand and 
went back to that stocking so fast that 
it was all Johnny could do to keep up 
with her at all. 

“There,” said Nora. “What do you 
think of that?’ and she pointed at the 
stocking. 

John stood and stared. What ever was 
the matter with his stocking? What 
were all those queer knobs .and bumps? 
Why! What! Had that stocking really 
wiggled, or was he dreaming? John 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. Yes, 
most certainly that stocking had wiggled. 

Then what do you suppose John saw? 
Well, just about the strangest sight you 
could imagine! Peeking out of that hole 
were two sharp, beady little eyes. * 

“Why! What!” gasped John, and 
walked cautiously nearer. 

Suddenly, with a loud chitter, out of 


that stocking darted a—what do you 
suppose ?—well, a little brown bird, such — 
a tiny one with a saucy turned-up tail! 


Yes,. you’ve guessed—a cunning little 
House Wren! 

For a minute John was too surprised 
to move, but when Mr. Wren sat over on 
the fence post and began to sing a loud 
and merry song, for all the world as if 
he were laughing at the good joke he 
had played on John, John began to laugh 
too and clap his hands very softly so as 
not to frighten the little fellow. Wasn’t 
he pleased though! Just think of it! - 
A wren in his stocking! : : 

John went up to the stocking and felt 
of it gently. 

“Why, Nora,” he exclaimed, excitedly, 
“there’s a nest in there——a nest in my 
stocking.” That’s what makes it so 
bumpy and lumpy looking.” 

John saw Mother standing at an up- 
stairs window and called to her to come 
down. 

“May we leave it, Mother?” he begged, 
when he had shown her his treasure. 

“Of course,” said Mother. “Anybody 
who has a present as nice and as unusual 
as that put into his stocking would be 
very foolisk not to accept it.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed John. “Who ever 
heard of any one finding a present in his~ 


May Comes Laughing 


May comes laughing o’er the hills, 

Apron full of posies, 

Columbine and daffodils; 

Leaves to June her roses; 

Stands on tiptoe, so to reach 

Laurel boughs and branch of peach ; 

Hangs a mist of rose on each. 

Naught cares May for throbs and 
thrills— : 

Leaves to June her roses. 


May comes stepping ’cross the fields, 
Scattering her posies 

From her apron’s store that yields 
Ladies’-locks and meadow rue, 
Buttereups all drenched with dew. — 
June waits back, with haughty air. 
Not a button does May care— 

June may have her roses. 


May comes singing through the woods, 

Planting thick her posies: 

Violets in their purple hoods, 

-Bloodroot wrapped in leafy snoods; 

Searches under leaves and mold; 

Mayflowers pink discloses ; 

Trills a careless roundelay— 

All the world’s in love with May— 

June may have her roses. 
—Henrietta J. Keith. 
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Sentence Sermon 


Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the 


loving-kindness of the Lord.—Psalm | 


ovii. 43. 


. 
e 


stocking! 
ever got a funnier or a nicer present even 


white house on a corner. 


‘A May-day Christmas 
Ho! “Ho! I know no one 
on Christmas day.” 

That spring, John and Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus Wren became the best of 
friends, and when the little wren babies 
tumbled out of the nest to try their 


- Wings, they sat on John’s hand as fear- 


lessly as if his fingers had been the twigs 


of a tree. 
[All rights reserved] 


A May Mystery 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Donald and Allen Ross live in a square 
The house 
fronts north on a wide street, Osborne 
Street, where motor cars and delivery 
trucks rush up and down. The east side 
faces a little short street, closed at the 
farther end, called a place, Washington 
Place, where few cars come, so it is a 
fine place for children to play. There are 
only five other families living on the 
Place—the Greens, the Browns, the Carrs, 
the Kents, and the Burrs, and there are 
children in each family, so they have merry 
times playing together. They scoot on 
their scooters, and play ball with soft balls, 
and roller-skate, and play tag, and Puss- 
in-the-Corner, and climb the big old apple- 
tree in the Ross back yard. They have 
gardens, too—every single child on the 
Place. 

Altogether they have such fine times 
that they are not very eager for their 
outings at the seashore or the mountains; 
though of course they have good times 
when they get there, and have great tales 
to tell, when they come home, of climb- 
ing and swimming adventures. 

One day last May, after school, Donald 
and Allen were planting their gardens in 
their back yard. The two beds were side 
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Pussy Willow 
BE. DORCAS PALMER 


Oh, who will sing a song of Spring, 
The very first of anything? 

Surely Pussy will, oh 
Yes, he’ll sing a song of Spring. 
His song is just the dearest thing! - 
Listen to his offering! 

Pussy will-ow! 


He sings of catkins widely spread, 
Soft as down from baby’s bed 
For a pill-ow! 
Pussy-tails and pussy-paws, 
Velvety, without the claws; 
And you'll like them—just because 
Pussy will-ow! 


Fach pussy-paw has for its bed 
A cradle brown, or one of red. 
Pussy will-ow ! 
Bach pussy-tail hangs from its nest 
Like tassels on a jester’s’ crest! ‘ 
Which makes the willow look, at best, 
+ A fuzzy will-ow! © 


_ Like zephyrs when the breezes blow, 
_Pussy’s song ae soft and low. 
‘We love your soft and purry strain! 


Fi ire your long and furry mane! 


age loye your song—please sing again! 
_ Pussy wer! 
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by side, close to the wire fence, which 
lets all the southern sunshine through. 
They were just the same size, about three 
feet wide, and nine feet long. Allen 
planted Tom Thumb sweet corn, three 
rows, the whole length of the bed, with 
a border of pansies in front. Donald 
planted scarleé runners at the back, to 
climb over the fence, and then a row of tall 
garden peas, and then a row of bush to- 
mato plants, and at the very front edge 
a row of lettuce. 

It was good fun, of course, but pretty 
hard work; so when Jimmy Burr, just 
across the Place, on the other corner, 
called to them to come and play catch- 
ball, the boys finished in a‘ hurry, and 
threw down their tools and ran. But Don 
stopped halfway across the Place. “We 
ought to go back and clean our new tools, 
so they won’t rust,” he said. 

“Do it when we come home,” answered 
Allen, over his shoulder. 

But Don returned to the yard, where the 
new trowels and rakes and hoes and spades 
lay about on the grass. He was pretty 
sure that the garden would not hear of 
Allen again before next morning. It was 
quite a long time before he joined the 
other two boys. 

“Hello, old Fuss-budget!” called Allen. 

“Hyening, Grampa!” sang out Jimmy, 
sending the ball to him. 

‘Hello—evening yourselves,” answered 
Don, laughing, as he caught the ball. And 
every little while, as they played, he 
smiled a queerish smile when the others 
didn’t see anything to smile about. But 
he wouldn’t tell what the joke was. 

That night Don himself had a surprise. 
He had felt quite sure that Allen wouldn’t 
go to the yard before next morning, but 
just as he was going to sleep, in his 
twin bed, close to Allen’s, he heard his 
brother slip softly out of bed, poke his 


feet into his soft leather “scuffs,” and 
tiptoe out of the room. 
“Fi!” said Don to himself. “He’s going 


to the garden to clean his tools, after 
all! Who’d have thought it!’ And he 
sprang out of bed, slipped on his ‘‘scuffs,” 
and followed without a sound. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and 
the garden was almost as light as in day- 
time. In the basement, which opened on 
the back yard, Allen had stopped and 
picked up a handful of cotton waste, 
which was kept there to clean tools, and 
wipe off very dirty hands. By his gar- 
den bed he stooped and picked up the 


rake. “Why-y!” he gasped. It was all 
red rust. Then the trowel. Then the 
spade. All red! And the hoe was so 


-rusty the edge was rough! 


“Oh, I wish’— began Allen. Then his 
breath caught. I think if he had been a 
girl, he would have cried about then. 

“But Don couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“Cheer up, old fellow!” he said softly, 
as he stepped out into the moonlight. 
“Those are just an old set of tools that 
Mr. Carr put in their trash barrel just 
after Jimmy called us. So I got them— 
I thought you wouldn’t think of your 
tools till morning, and we’d have a great 
laugh. Come on up. to bed. I cleaned 
your things—they’re all right!” 

Allen looked Don straight in the eye. 
“So are you, Don!” he said, soberly. 

“And so are you, Allen!’ answered Don. 

“T mean to be!” said Allen, soberly. 
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The Wind Woman 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


The wind woman comes running down 
from the hill 

And sweeps through the woods and the 
fields with a will. 


A giantess she when she tosses the trees, 
The roof of our house hardly comes to 
her knees. 


But when through the meadow she bil- 
lows and passes 

She’s not any taller than the sweet-smell- 
ing grasses. 


But she’s a fine playfellow whatever her 
size, 
T’ll lend her my kite to toss in the skies. 


Lincoln’s Car 


The same railroad car in which,. in 
18638, President Lincoln rode from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Gettysburg, Pa., is now 
being used as a tool car at Covington, 
Ky. According to report, it was in that 
ear that Lincoln wrote his “Gettysburg 
Address.” Awakened, though belatedly, to 
its interest, the citizens of Gettysburg are 
making an effort to secure the old car and 
place it as an historical relic on the battle- © 
field site. 


Inventor of the Automobile 


Elwood Haynes, of Kokomo, Ind., who 
died on April 18 of this year, at the 
age of sixty-seven, invented, designed, and 
built the first vehicle driven by a gasoline 
engine. When, in 1894, Mr. Haynes took 
his first ride, at a speed of about seven 
miles an hour, astonished crowds wit- 
nessed his progress. Later, when driving 
his “horseless carriage” in Chicago, an 
order-loving policeman commanded him to 
“eet that contraption off the streets.” In - 
1910, Mr. Haynes gave his “contraption” 
as a curiosity to the Government, and it 
is now in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D.C. Until his death, Mr. 
Haynes was president of the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Company at Kokomo, which he 
founded in 1898. He invented many ap- 
pliances which have had no small place 
in the rapid advancement of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Small Men for the Arctic 


Donald B. MacMillan, leader of the 
American expedition to the Arctic, has 
the following to say, in regard to his 
choice of men: 

“Tf I have my way, all the men who 
go with the expedition to the Far North 
will be little fellows, not over 5 feet 8 
inches; big ones wear out too easily. With 
airplanes, we will be able to accomplish 
more this summer than has been done 
by dog teams in the last fifty years. It 
means the difference between five miles 
an hour and one and twenty miles an 
hour. We believe there is a continent of 
one million square miles which has never 
been explored by man. We are going to 
try to find it. A forced landing on this 
flight will mean certain death for the 
men in the airplane—certain death either 
from the crash or from starvation—but 
certain death in either event.” 
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The Centenary Sermon 
(Continued from page 500) 


we are surely lacking when it comes to 
churchmen.” 

If I may quote again the words of Dr. 
Gordon, “It is here that the weakness of 
congregationalism is most manifest. 
Among us there is less regard for the 
church as an institution than in any other 
body of Christian people. The Catholic 
reverences his church, the Episcopalian 
is proud of his church, the Methodist and 
Baptist make much of their forms of 
Christianity, the Presbyterian is an im- 
mense churchman when he is anything 
at all; but the Congregationalist, Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian alike, seems to have 
lost his sense of the glory of our common 
congregational history, and his sense of 
the necessity of the institutional form 
of his faith. There is our menace to-day. 
Let us recover our lost sense of the neces- 
sity of an institution to maintain and 
preserve the free Christian faith that we 
count most precious.” 

How to supply this need, so eloquently 
stated by a brother prophet, may be a 
question. But of one thing we may rest 
assured,—it will never be supplied until 
it is clearly recognized and deeply, even 
intensely, felt. Pascal, after his conver- 
sion, always wore around his neck, close 
to his heart, a locket with a slip of folded 
paper, on which was written just one 
word, Feu, the French for fire. His con- 
version brought him that,—fire, enthu- 
siasm for the institution of which he had 
come to be a part. 

When the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Church was gathered and dedicated 
in New York in 1921, the Sermon of Dedi- 
cation was preached by Edward Everett 
to such an admiring throng as always 
gathered to listen to his golden oratory. 
Mr. Everett was then Professor Everett, 
engaged in the teaching of Greek Litera- 
ture at Harvard College. This occasion 
in New York was one of the very last on 
Which he consented to preach. It was a 
noble sermon,—eloquent, persuasive, and 
impressive; but typical also of the spirit 
of the Liberal movement of that day. 


‘The preacher said: “Your object is not to 


make proselytes, but to save your ewn 
souls. .. . It is not your object to extend 
your views, not even to have them well 
spoken of by your neighbors, but to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
your own conscience. Let not your anx- 
iety to correct the erroneous views which 
may be entertained of your doctrine be- 
tray you out of the sanctuary of a pure, 
humble, and self-searching temper into 
the walks of disputation and controversy.” 

Such was the attitude of our religious 
fathers in the faith, when the sky was 
bright with the rosy promise of the Lib- 
eral gospel. Their attitude was one of 
faith, which was quite sublime in the 
way that it left the human being out. 
“Let God do it,” was their cry; this Truth 
belongs to him, and he can surely take 
eare of and dispense his own. 

It was confidently expected in those 
days that our faith would sweep the 
country. Thomas Jefferson ventured to 
predict that the next generation would 
all be Unitarians. The appeal was made 
to common sense, and reason was on our 
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side. But “reformers,” says William 
Lyon Phelps, “often make the cardinal 
error of appealing to reason. There is 
no use in appealing to reason when there 
is none in sight. ... We often and quite 
properly use the expression public senti- 
ment, and public opinion; but we never 
Say public reason, for there is no such 
thing.” 

Wisdom does not always go with faith, 
nor is she justified of all her children. 
The car of progress is not equipped with 
a self-starter, and even when set in motion 
ealls for careful guidance. Truth comes 
through personality, and by the same 
means it is spread abroad. Here, there- 
fore, is a point at which we can escape 
the discouragement of Elijah, and prove 
ourselves better than our fathers. 

The church is a mightily needed insti- 
tution still, Nothing has been found as 
yet to take its place, or do its work. The 
individual needs it; for though mankind 
changes, man remains the same. And 
who that has eyes to see can doubt that 
the community, as well, the nation, yes, 
and the very world itself, with all its 
turmoils and causes for dissension, needs 
the things which the Christian church is 
intended to embody? 

It would be comfortable, perhaps, al- 
though not altogether welcome, to feel 
that our own particular work is ended. 
Those who say so, however, and impart 
this calm assurance, cannot be looked upon 
as entirely disinterested. Their counsel 
is controlled by convenience quite as much 
as by conviction. 

One of the thrilling expressions that 
the War brought into use, or made fa- 
miliar, was the expression “carry on.” 
The officer who fell, who went down in 
some advance, passed his command to 
the one who came next in rank. There 
was no break, therefore, in the line of 
leadership and effort. The duties and 
responsibilities that were ended became 
at once assumed by some one else. The 
wavering or triumphant line held fast, or 
went magnificently on, 

We remember how victory was always 
represented by the ancient Greeks. They. 
never pictured nor conceived of her as 
a seated figure, in the posture of repose. 
She did not sit with softly folded hands, 
nor wear the placid features of content- 
ment. No crown of wild olives decked 
her brow, in evidence that she had run 
her course and been rewarded. No! not 
thus did the art of Greece divorce itself 
from life. The famous “Victory” of 
Samothrace and of Olympia is represented 
full of movement. Her very garments 
are flowing out behind, as she sweeps in 
glorious triumph onward, intent on things 
that lie beyond and out before. 

And as we follow on with faithfulness, 
may it be with the thought that we shall 
see His face and that His name shall be 
upon our foreheads. 


Boston, MAss.—Mrs. John Carroll Per- 
kins, wife of Mr, Perkins of the University 
Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., gave 
an illustrated lecture in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
April 22, on “English Gardens,” for the 
benefit of the North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, maintained by the Women’s Al- 
liance, The proceeds were $385. 
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A Church Out of Debt 
Has Greater Influence 


The report of the Building Committee 
was easily the most important item of 
the annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Society: in Hartford, Conn., on April 
10. This report showed not only that the 
building adequately furnished is absolutely 
free from debt—every bill being paid as 
it came due—but that the Committee had 
sueceeded in keeping within the sum ap- 
propriated for the purpose, despite the 
fact that the building inspector required 
a more costly foundation than that speci- 
fied. This result has been achieved 
through the excellent co-operation between _ 
the Building Committee, the architect, and 
the contractor. 

“Although it probably should not be so, 
the fact that this Society is financially in 
good circumstances increases its influ- 
ence,” the report concludes “A financially 
sound religious institution seems to have 
more influence for good than one that is 
constantly in debt. It therefore behooves 
us, one and all, with kindly consideration 
for others, to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and do each task assigned, that 
this Society may be kept in the fore- 
ground of progressive thought, and that 
our bills may be promptly paid.” 

The year closes with all bills paid and 
a small balance in the treasury. Every 
department of church activity gave an ex- 
cellent account of itself. Among the 
leaders elected to carry on the work for 
the forthcoming year were: Minister, Rev. 
Charles Graves; president, Frank M. 
Mather; vice-president, William 4H. 
Honiss ; treasurer, Frank B. Lester; clerk, 
Fred D. Wish, Jr. Society’s Committee, 
chairman, Karl MacDonald; Frank M. 
Mather; Arthur L. Ulrich; trustees for 
three years, Alfred L. Searle, Frank B. 
Lester, Charles R. Risley. 


Gift for Religious Training 


The Unitarian Chureh in New Bedford, 
Mass., has received a gift of $2,000, to be 
known as the Ida M. Eliot Fund and to 
be used for the religious education of the 
children and the young people of the 
ehureh. It is the hope of the donor that 
other similar gifts may be forthcoming 
from those persons who wish to make the 
church more of a center for the religious 
training of the young. 


Pupils Write of Church School 


The Church School of the Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., Unitarian Society, asked the 
pupils to write essays of one hundred 
words on “What Do We Get out of the 
Church School?” Twenty-three essays 
were contributed, and first prizes were 
awarded to Elizabeth Lawrence, Bartlett 
Thorogood, and Dorothy McKey. 


Students in Essay Contest 


A student prize essay contest was re- 
cently conducted in the First Unitarian 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. The topic of 
the essays was “The Church I Should 
Like to Find.” The winning essays were 
written by Angus MacDonald Babcock, 
W. A. Butshart, and Philip C. Brooks all 
of Ann Arbor. , 


) 


Channing Church in Newton, Mass., has 
closed a fiscal year with all debts paid, 
with pledges covering an increased budget, 
with a second increase in salary just 
voted to the minister, Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond, and with every department of 
the church reporting progress. Most 
notable in the record of the past year, 
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eiocny People Create Beautiful Chapel 


Channing Church in Newton, Mass., has prosperous year 


follow: The Italian ivory medallion set 
in the lectern, Miss Helen Wells; the mul- 
berry silk-rep curtains made in France, 
the American Unitarian Association; 
Spanish altar-cloth, Miss Georgia Emery ; 
Renaissance candle-sticks, Mrs. Ralph 


Emery; chancel carpet, Channing Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance; 


wall candle- 


fae rang a8 


CHAPEL THE YOUNG PEOPLE MADE 


however, was the loyalty and co-operation 
of the young people, ten of whom affiliated 
with the church on Easter Sunday. Young 
people, largely through their own financial 
efforts and the work of their own hands, 
effected the restoration of the room which, 
enriched by gifts of artistic equipment, 
was dedicated and presented to the church 
as the Chapel of the Channing Religious 
Society. In his speech of presentation to 
the church on January 25, Berkeley D. 
Johnson declared: “There may be other 
chapels more elaborate, but none better 
loved.” 

The altar stalls and lectern were given 
by Mrs. Anna Wilson Hardon, in memory 
of her son, Richard Field Hardon. Their 
style is decorated Gothic, and the design 
is the work of James Hayden Wright, 
architect. Other gifts and their donors 


brackets, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver M. Fisher. 
Gifts of money were received for general 
purposes from the Channing Alliance, 
Channing Guild, Junior Alliance, Lend a 
Hand Club, Mrs. Mellus’s class, and many 
individual friends. 

The chairs in the Chapel are “In me- 
moriam Olive Fisher, Blanchard Stebbins, 
Jr., Ethie Bigelow Howe, Ralph Waldo 
Angier, Armistice Day, 1918.” 


Little Theatre Tournament 


The Metropolitan Federation of New 
York is planning a Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment to be held on May 27 at the West 
Side Unitarian Church. This Tournament 
is for the purpose primarily of encourag- 
ing the young people’s groups in dramatic 
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activities. ‘The four participating groups 
will. be the Beverly Players of the Flat- 
bush Church, Old Fort Club of the Church 
of the Saviour, the Pioneers of the Hollis 
Church, and the Meeting-House Theatre 
of the West Side Church. Prominent 
judges are being selected to judge the 
plays in accordance with the rules of the 
National Little Theatre Tournament. 


Mr. Pierce’s Half Century 
in Ministry is Remembered 


In honor of his more than fifty years 
in the Unitarian ministry, Rev. Granville 
Pierce of Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, 
Mass., was recently presented with a reso- 
lution of appreciation and a gift of a 
five-tube radio receiving set by adherents 
of that church and residents of the com- 
munity of several faiths, including the 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Pierce was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry at Ber- 
lin, Mass., in November, 1873. He had 
joined the Unitarian Church in early 
manhood at Shirley, Mass. He has served 
his present parish nearly seven years. 
He was also minister of Grace Chapel 
from 1917 to 1920, having been recalled 
to the Chapel after a year’s pastorate at 
Warwick, Mass., which church he had 
also previously served. 


Tablet to Dr. and Mrs. Chaffin 


In Unity Church, North Easton, Mass., 
there was dedicated on Easter Sunday 
a tablet to the memory of Dr. William 
Ladd Chaffin, formerly minister of this 
church, and Mrs. Rebecca Huidekoper 
Chaffin. Following is the inscription on 
the tablet: 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
and in memory of 
WILLIAM LADD CHAFFIN, D.D. 
1837 — 1923 


Minister of this Parish and Community 
1868 — 1923 
Graduate and Trustee of the 
Meadville Theological School 
Historian of Easton and 
leader in its schools 
He interpreted the mind of 
Christ revealing the vision of 
God granted to the pure in heart 


And 
REBECCA HUIDEKOPER CHAFFIN 
1840 — 1922 
Through sixty years she shared 
in the good works of her husband 


United in life they were not 
separated in death 


“Till now you dreamed not what could be done 
With a bit of rock and a ray of sun.’ 


STAR ISLAND 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, JULY 11 TO 25 


For old-timers 


For young folk 
and their elders 


For ministers 


and new-comers 


For laymen 


and their parishioners 


For information, address Mrs: mi Valentine, 


Canton, M. 


and their wives 


For reservations, address Mr. V. D. Harrington, 


dover, Mass. 
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What the Churches Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work 


Ursana, Inu.—It was voted to redeco- 
rate the interfor of the church. Reports 
of the treasurer and officers of organiza- 
tions showed the chureh to be in good 
condition. Prof, Arthur G. Anderson of 
the University of Illinois and Mrs. Karl 
BR. Lohmann were elected trustees for 
three years. The other members of the 
board are Prof. Morgan Brooks, Prof. 
Vranklin W. Seott, Prof, Harold 1. Bab- 
bitt, and Mrs, Arthur J, Hoskin, 


Sroux Crry, Towa.—Reports of ehurch 
organizations all showed a prosperous and 
healthy condition, The treasurer reported 
n small balance on hand when the books 
were closed for the year. The report by 
the minister, Rey. Charles FW. Snyder, 


which ineluded the district work done in’ 


the territory surrounding Sioux City, 
showed that he had made 1,018 parish 
calls, The budget adopted for the coming 
year included $1,000 for repairs on the 
chureh property. Trustees were elected 
for a term of three years, as follows: 
Mrs, CG. T. Stevens, Mrs. F. BE. Horton, 
B. TH. Saxton, and Dr. H. 1. Lateham. 
Dr, Latcham sueceeds James IF. Toy, who 
voluntarily retired from the board after 
continuous service since April, 1895, when 
he was elected church treasurer, in which 
office he served for several years. Thirty- 
one new members have been received into 
the church during the year. 


Des Mores, Towa —One of the best 
years in the history of the church was 
reported—large congregations, great prog- 
ress in the Young People’s Society, all 
organizations financially sound, The retir- 
ing president, Johnson Brigham, and the 
minister, Rey, H. J. Adlard, addressed 
the meeting, Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. I. W. Foster; vice- 
president, Mrs. H, LL. Carrell; treasurer, 
Bdwin Proctor; secretary, Donald Ander- 
son; new trustees, Mrs. Grace Bowie, 
J. R. Golden, John H. Gould, Franklin 
Brown, Prof. 1, P. Kagy. Substantially 
two-thirds of the amount owing on the 
Decoration Fund was subscribed. 


Ann Arpor, Mrcorn.—Mrs. Bradley M. 
Davis, Dr, Warren P. Lombard, and Pro- 
fessor Edson R. Sunderland were elected 
to the Board of Trustees. All three have 
at some time in the past served in this 
capacity, Reports from the various or- 
ganizations showed that advances have 
been made in all branches of the activity 
of the chureh. 


Porrsmoure, N.W.—The meeting voted 
to repaint and restore the beautiful in- 
terior of the chureh in preparation for 
the celebration in February, 1926, of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the church, Wardens elected were: 
Fred IL, Wood, Daniel W, Badger, Dr. 
* Wallis D. Walker, Henry B. Tilton, 
Charles W. Gray, 


Reavrine, Mass.—Reports showed a re- 
markable record for the first year in the 
new building, The church treasurer's re- 
port showed an increase of subscriptions 


over all former years of about $4,200. The 
chureh has raised its budget, met all its 
indebtedness, and starts the new year with 
a substantial sum in its treasury. Unity 
Club has paid for the organ during the 
year, furnished robes for the choir, and 
financed other important church . work. 


The young people have raised over $300, 


and contributed $100 to the church. The 
record of church attendance for the year 
showed an increase of nearly fifty per 
cent. The attendance at the young 
people’s meetings has been equally satis- 
factory, with a high-water mark of 112. 
The church membership also showed a 
substantial inerease. ‘The officers of the 
church have voted to inerease the min- 
ister’s salary $300 a year. The following 
officers were elected: Clerk, Wilfred A. 
Bancroft; treasurer, William H. Willson; 
trustees, Harry P. Baker, Harry J. Bar- 
clay, William G. Long, Leonard J. Nod- 
ding, Perey, P. Sweetser. Mrs. Jesse W. 
Morton was elected a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


WoLnAston, Mass.—Plans were made 
for strengthening the finances of the church 
and increasing attendance and member- 
ship. Mrs. G. Ernest Carr, Mrs, Gilbert 
FF. Redlon, and Mrs, Charles Barker were 
appointed as a special committee to direct 
this work of expansion. An amendment 
was adopted by which the parish will 
elect members: of the church school execu- 
tive committee directly, and J. Thomas 
Baldwin, Miss Martha Robinson, and Mrs. 
Hubert ©. Seymour were chosen. Perey A. 
Itull was elected president of the parish 
committee. Other officers elected were B. 
Horton Page, clerk; Harry N. Thomas, 
treasurer; Nathan §. Robinson, collector ; 
committee members, Mrs. William L. Mer- 
rill, Parker Whittam, John A. Hamilton, 
W. F. Willman, and Leslie B. Little. 


BaAsteort, Mr.—Despite the long-persist- 
ing depression in business here, the annual 
meeting of the Society was encouraging. 
A small deficit for the year was made up, 
new by-laws were adopted, and steps were 
taken toward a further beautifying of the 
place of worship. The minister announced 
that Mrs. BE. B. Jonah and Mrs. Paul 
Broecket (Washington) had given to the 
Society a new pulpit Bible, in memory of 
their parents, William S. and Margaret R. 
Hume, who long had served the church 
faithfully. The first pulpit Bible bears the 
date 1820, W. 8. Kane, J. W. Raye and 
Judge O, L. Whalen were elected mem- 
bers of the standing committee, the two 
named first to serve out unexpired terms. 
TB. 8S. Waide was elected clerk, and Mrs. 
Anna L. Newcomb was re-elected treas- 
urer. Mrs. W. A. Shea, Mrs. B. B. Jonah, 
and Mrs, W. 8. Buck form the music com- 
mittee; Caroline Jonah, Elinor Kane, 
Wstelle Calder, Frances ° Godfrey, and 
Lucia Godfrey, the flower committee, and 
Miss Mary H. Wadsworth, Mrs. ©. ©. 
Rumery, and Mrs. W. 8S. Kane the school 
committee. The social committee was 
formed by naming two persons for each 
month. Reports showed that the Alliance 


has had a good year. It held no fair — 
in the fall, its members preferring to 
contribute, at least for the one year, ten — 
dollars each in money. The church school 


-has looked up a bit since it began using 


the “Beacon Hymnal,” which it likes im- 
mensely. The minister, who serves as 
superintendent, has led a class in a re- 
view of the history of the liberal religious 
movement. J 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—The following trus- 
tees were elected for a term of three 
years: C. R. Alburn, H. H. Burton, Mrs. 
Amos Burt Thompson, Frederick Allen 
Whiting, and Judge Alexander Hadden. 
Hylas 8. Janes was elected to the mem- 
bership committee for a term of three 
years. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The report of the 
treasurer proved satisfactory. Reports 
read by the secretaries and treasurers of 
the Women’s Alliance, the church school, 


‘and the Fenner Chapter of the Young 


People’s Religious Union denoted good 
work accomplished, the Alliance, referred 
to by the chairman, Dr. Stanton, as the 
“Reliance,” having had an unusually suc- 
cessful year, financially and otherwise. 
The following persons were elected to 
serve on the Board of Trustees: Dr. John 
G. Stanton, president; James A. Glass, 
vice-president; David T. Whiton, secre- 
tary; George W. Berry, treasurer; Mrs. 
Walter L. Douglass, Mrs. Ralph L. Smith, 
and Richard N. Woodworth. 


HineuHam, Mass. (First Parish).—Re- 
ports of the organization of the church — 
showed them to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. The minister, Rev. Houghton Page, 
pointed to the success of newspaper ad- 
vertisements inserted last summer and 
recommended that more publicity be used. 
He announced that a fund contributed by 
members living outside the parish had 
been established. Other reports showed 
that the enrollment of the church school 
was slightly larger than last year, told 
of the success of the choir organized by 
members of the Peter Hobart Club, 
touched on the increased activities and 
growing interest in the work of the branch 
Alliance, and announced an increase in 
the membership of the Laymen’s League 
chapter of the First and Second Parishes 
and the establishment by it of a commit- 
tee to welcome new families in Hingham, 
regardless of their church affiliation. 
These officers and committees were chosen: 
Elmer L. Curtiss, moderator; Howard P. 
Hersey, clerk; Seth Sprague, treasurer 
and collector; John S. Hollis, Dr. Charles 
T. Howard, and Walter R. Whiting, pruden- 
tial committee for three years, Mrs. Walter 
R. Whiting, Miss Louise O. Wilder, and 
Mrs. Edward W. Whiton, Sunday-school 
committee for three years; William B. 
Fearing, auditor; Arthur R. Fanning and 
Edward Randall, assessors; Seth Sprague, 
trustee of invested funds for five years; 
Miss Fannie R. Brewer and William B. 
Fearing, music committee for three years; 
Mrs. Harry F. Cross, flower committee. 


Canton, Mass.—Among officers elected 
at the annual and a previous meeting 
were: Parish committee, Charles H. 
French, president; Eliot C. French, he 
James B. Draper, treasurer; Fred W. 


> - 
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‘Sumner, Albion D. Wilde; trustees of the 
ministerial funds, Frank D. Sumner, 


Charles H. French, Fred W. Sumner, 


George Walter Capen, Joseph W. Wattles, 
Charles Howe French; collector, James B. 
Draper. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (Harvard Street 
Church).—A substantial increase in the 
minister’s salary was voted. The treas- 
urer reported that the church had come 
through the year with a satisfactory sur- 
plus and that contributions to this year’s 
budget were running well ahead of last 
year. The standing committee was re- 
elected for another year, and vacancies 
in church committees were filled. The 
meeting voted that whenever a member 
failed to contribute to the support of the 
Society during the year, either through 
the budget or the holding of a sitting, 
his membership may be dissolved. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected or continued in office for 
one year: Treasurer, Arthur Dyer; sec- 
retary, Arthur Gaukroger ; trustees, James 
Twist, George Patterson, Arthur Dyer, 
Mrs. Fred G. Dyer, Mrs. Henry Bevan, 
and Mrs. Ella Small. 


PittsBurRGH, Pa. (North Side Church) .— 
Steps were taken toward the redecoration 
of the church. The treasurer reported 
a surplus. Mrs. Harry W. Zieg was 
elected to the board of trustees; HE. A. 
Zartman was elected president of the 
congregation, and Miss Grace Jenks sec- 
retary. 


Scrruatr, Mass.—A year of satisfying 
activity and accomplishments was re- 
ported. Nine new members were taken 
into the church last year, making a total 
active resident membership of sixty-seven 
persons. Average attendance at Sunday 
morning services was fifty-seven for the 
year. Several young people, it was an- 
nounced, planned to join the church on 
May 17. The number of children enrolled 
in the Sunday-school increased one-third. 
The membership of the Alliance was the 
largest in the history of the branch. The 
year closed with a substantial balance in 
its treasury. Four young women were 
sent to Star Island last summer. The 
John Lothrop chapter of the Laymen’s 
League added several names to its mem- 
bership, financed the running of an auto- 
bus to the church services from distant 
points, and helped to improve the condi- 
tion of the church buildings and grounds. 
The Y. P. R. U. increased its membership, 
took almost complete charge of the Sun- 
day-school, and gave $25 to the church 
for the purchase of hymnals. The min- 
ister’s salary was increased $300. These 
officers were elected: Chairman, Harold W. 
Cole; clerk, Mrs. Edith D. Bonney; treas- 
urer, F. William Cole; members of parish 
committee, Mrs. Amy A. Frye, Thomas H. 
Farmer. 


‘Brockton, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: Clerk, George D. Soule; 
treasurer, Mrs. Allie A. Snow; board of 
trustees, Henry W. Chandler, Frederick 
M. Penniman, Winthrop F. Atwood, War- 


* ven D. Vining, Randall B. Cooke, Mrs. 


B®. Stuart Bearce, and Mrs. Alonzo A. 
Hoyt. 
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Wosurn, Mass.—The present parish 
committee and other officers were re- 
elected. A committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives from all the parish organiza- 
tions, was appointed to act with the 
parish committee in selecting candidates 
for the pulpit. 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—Chief interest in the 
meeting centered about the report on the 
building project. The new parish building 
is already under construction, and assur- 
ance is given by the architect that it may 
be completed for use by the beginning of 
activities in the autumn. The amount 
subscribed to the building fund to date is 
$27,402. The publicity committee reported 
that six sermons, about 5,000 copies in 
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all, have been petted and distributed. 
Five thousand copies of the sermon given 
on Patriots’ Day have been printed for 
distribution among the churches. Cecil F. 
Baker and A. W. Broomell were elected 
to the board of trustees. The budget of 
$12,814 adopted includes $1,204 for music, 
aside from the organist’s salary, and 
$900 for publicity, printing, and similar 
items. 


SatemM, Mass. (Second Church).—The 
trustees were authorized to use $5,000 for 
repairs and redecoration of the interior 
during the summer. The Women’s Alli- 
ance reported a most successful season, 
the Laymen’s League a year of helpful 

(Continued on page 514) 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 


CHINA 


Handbags and Scarfs 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


BREWER & CO. ° 


} 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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US, PATENT OFFICE 


COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT Company |! 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


STEAMING CUP of good coffee ! — the most enjoyable part of 


the meal! Provided, of course, that it has the real coffee flavor. 


Insist on White House Coffee and be sure. 


The flavor is roasted in. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Ever we are sowing 
and OTHERS reap 
our sowing— 
thorns for pain 
or 
wheat for bread 


(Continued from page 5138) 

activity in parish affairs, and the Sunday- 
school a season of good work under expert 
direction. It was reported that the en- 
gagement of Robert J. Raible, senior in 
the Harvard Theological School, as assist- 
ant to the minister, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, had proved advantageous in re- 
lieving Mr. Manchester of some routine 
labors. Mr. Manchester returned to his 
pulpit January 1, after an absence of three 
months on account of ill-health. The 
financial condition of the parish was re- 
ported in excellent condition. The income 
was increased somewhat by the activity 
of the Laymen’s League. 


In Memoriam 


Ever in loving remembrance, 


MARIAN JOSHPHINE PAGH. 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


Obituary 


WALLACE S. DRAPER 


In the recent death of Wallace S. Draper, the 
First Parish of Wayland, Mass., has suffered 
a sad loss. He was a native of Wayland, en- 
gaged during the greater part of his life in 
the banking interests of Boston, but returned 
to his native town in later life to pass many 
happy years of retirement. Mr. Draper served 
eighteen years as treasurer of the parish, and 
many years as a member of the prudential and 
standing committees of the church. His wide 
experience in financial affairs and as a man of 
business, added to his intense devotion to the 
interests of the church, made him an invaluable 
officer, while his genial and sunny nature 
marked a charming and lovable personality. 

As a lifelong and loyal Unitarian, as a 
faithful and conscientious administrator of 
religious and civic duties, as a church and 
town officer, as a liberal and generous bene- 
factor, as a good neighbor and loyal friend, 
Mr. Draper continued and upheld the high 
standards set by two former generations of 
his family, his father and grandfather, Deacon 
James Draper and Mr. James Sumner Draper, 
thus continuing for three generations a re- 
markable record of high ideals and conscien- 
tious social service which has been a strong 
influence in the maintenance of the best and 
highest interests of the religious and ° social 
life of our community. 

Mr. Draper’s benefactions to the church 
extended over many years. In additien to 
liberal and unfailing annual support, he re- 
sponded generously to every’ emergency call, 
the last of which, made after he was stricken 
in fatal illness, being for the extensive and 
costly repairs recently made for the preserva- 
tion of the old meeting-house. For many 
years he contributed a sum at Christmas time 
to the Sunday-school, that every child might 
receive a gift. Of his numberless private and 

“unknown benefactions we may not speak, but 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
‘Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park SquaRreE, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Curcaao, Sr. Louis, San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED - 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Cazort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Maintained for forty-three years by the 
leadership and generosity of Unitarians 

Cuaries L. DeNormanpte, President, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treasurer, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


hig Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francieco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 

THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Px.D. 


they lightened many a load and brought joy 
and happiness to replace perplexity and 
trouble. In his will, Mr. Draper made his last 
gift to us, establishing a fund of $5,000 in 
memory of his deceased wife and her deceased 
sister, the income to be used forever for the 
support of the church. Of no man who has 
lived in our community will it be more truth- 
fully said, than of this kindly, generous, loyal 
friend, that “though dead, he yet speaketh.” 


A Witness of the Tragedy in Sofia 
(Continued from page 496) 
its debts with remarkable promptness and 
completeness. Its only aim is to undo the 
industrial damages which it has suffered 
during the War. It deserves, and should 
receive, European sympathy in its efforts 
to maintain internal order at least. — 
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_ After the Centenary 
(Continued from page 495) 


at least three ministers talked as though religion 
needed not doctrine but spirit, not theology but 
sociology, not beliefs but personalities. How super- 
ficial, or at least inadequate, such conclusions are. 
And how damaging to spiritual values! 

What is theology, that we should continually 
talk this empty stuff about the folly of creeds? 
Theology is not to-day, as it once was, the science 
of God, because God is only part of theology, and 
for some, God, in the old sense, is not. Religious 
experience, all of it, is the material of theology. 
Theology is the science of religion. Objective 
phenomena in the world are material. The meta- 
physics that underlies our physical being, the phi- 
losophy that is distilled from the facts of existence, 
the theology that relates all that is to the Cause or 
Power or Person,—these are the things that make 
beliefs and a church. And without them was 
never church made that was made. Among intelli- 
gent people, theology is the most important factor. 

But let us explain exactly what we mean. We 
have no intention in the Unitarian Church of hav- 
ing an official Unitarian theology. That course 
means the orthodoxy from which we have won our 
freedom with a price. We mean that theology, 
without either indefinite or definite article, is our 
chief business, in enriching the religious life and 
giving us corporate power to serve the hosts of 
mankind. 

Vi: 


Every man must have his own theology; and 
every minister must instruct his people not so 
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much to take his theology, as by means of his 
theology to come to their own original knowledge 
and doctrines. For as a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he. Specifically, he is a Unitarian because 
he cannot accept orthodox beliefs. He must have 
better, truer beliefs. It is a slander to say he 
wants none of creed. He must believe, or he dies. 
He wants a respectable, intelligent creed, a true 
and satisfying theology, based on fundamental law. 
And to talk, as we do, of religion being the glorious 
comprehension in each one’s life of goodness, beauty, 
and truth, is ridiculous among Unitarians unless 
or until we realize that of these three the greatest 
is truth. 

It is the quest of truth and the love of truth 
that makes the soul reach out for the fullness of 
righteous, harmonious, and eternal life. It is ours 
to encourage deepest inquiry, and to consecrate 
the intelligence to its unceasing duty. It is not 
ours to reduce the number of our doctrines, but 
rather to increase them and prove them, for with- 
out them religion loses its reality and thins out 
into a filament of nothingness. Especially is the 
call of theology to this new day of indifference to 
the church, for when we think mightily on the 
deep things of man and the Eternal, the churches 
flourish, as they have ever done, and the whole 
world is renewed in joy and peace. 

In our church we have had a spiritual dynamic 
come to us and that is why we now have our new 
organization. Let the new organization make sure 
that it does its first duty first. Let it insist upon 
the larger thought which alone vouchsafes the 
spiritual dynamic for everlasting increase of con- 
viction, and the power to serve humanity. 


Norfolk Conference Speakers 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held in the First Church 
in Dedham, Mass., Sunday, May 24. Fol- 
lowing will be the principal speakers and 
the subjects of their addresses: Rey. 
Dorothy Pomeroy, “Youth and To-mor- 
row”; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of 
the Boston, Mass., Herald, “Can We 
Justify the Present Social Order?’ Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, “John Calvin and the 
New Reformation”; Rev. Samuel Macau- 
lay Lindsay, pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Brookline, Mass., “Demonstrating Eter- 
nal Life.” ‘There will be an afternoon 
session at three o'clock and an evening 
session at 7.30 o’clock. 


repairs. 
greater Boston. 


When Dr. Sidney B. Snow returns 
from England in June to the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., there 
will be held a simple service of dedica- 
tion of the Thomas Memorial Doorway, 
which is being installed. The door of 
oak, set in'a stone doorway, leads from 
the church to the minister’s study and 
Channing Hall. Door and doorway are 
the gifts of Miss Emma Thomas in mem- 
ory of her father and mother, Richard 
Thomas and Dliza Robinson Thomas, and 
of her sister and brother, Sara Mans- 
field Thomas Rothwell and Richard Kemp 

Thomas. The design is by W. S. Max- 
well, architect of the church, the wood- 
_ Work is by the Bromsgrove Guild. 


a 


charge $1.00. 
week. Ra 


miscellaneous poems, 
ster, Tonica, Il. 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


My experience of many years with the 
Lamson & Husparp Co. enables me to 
take intelligent care of your garments 
in Dry Cold Air Storage Vaults 
scientifically operated. 
REPAIRS—Special summer prices on 
Our auto will call for furs in 
Others send express 
or Parcel Post at our expense. 
WILLIAM D. RAY 
Formerly with Lamson & Hubbard Co. 
Retailer and Fine Custom Furrier 


420 Boylston Street, cor. Berkeley, 
Telephone Back Bay 8634 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 


Watch these columns each 
fi hed on request. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES and experiences may 
be found at Northfield 
Summer cottages $125 to $300 for the season. 
I. F. Howarp, Agent, B. Northfield, Mass. 


KEMPSTER’S BIBLE STORIES IN RHYME. An 
attractive booklet ; 16 pages; 27 cents, postpaid. 
Hach purehaser receives free package of other 
Rey. JoHN DALB Kemp- 


TO RENT 


IN VERMONT, on a beautiful lake, five-room 
furnished cottage with a garage and piped 


spring water. Desirable, reasonable, quiet, 
recreative. Address C-88, THmn CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia, near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SS 
BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


eS ea a 
CAMPS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: Unitarian minister, Harvard graduate, 
will take small groups, boys July, girls August, 
to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert Island. In- 
teresting trips by land and sea. Real camping 
under expert supervision on shores of inland 
lakes. Instructions in swimming, rowing, ca- 
noeing, scouting, camping, and wood craft; also 
tennis and other sports. Vassar College coun- 
selors for the girls. Good food and individual 
eare. Address Rev. O. B. Hawes, 4 Waldron 
Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


RCS er Sr 
RESORTS 


Boston, Mass. 


Dis- 
Minimum 


summer conferences. 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Hlectricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLancuy Dannes, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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| PLEASANTRIES _ | 


First Burglar: “Sh! Speak lower.” 
Second Burglar: “I can’t, ’m a tenor.” 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


Applicant: “I’m a college graduate.” 
Business Man: “Well, I'll give you a 
chance anyway.’ — Oregon Agricultural 
Orange Owl. 


Irate Customer: “Here; look what you 
did!” Laundryman: “I can’t see any- 
thing wrong with that lace.” “Lace? 
That was a sheet !’—Princeton Tiger. 


The biscuits mother made are often 
eulogized, but it should not be overlooked 
the dough father made was worth some- 
thing like fifty cents on the dollar more 
than ours.—Detroit News. 


“There are two sides to every question,” 
proclaimed the sage. “Yes,” said the fool. 
“and there are two sides to a sheet of fly 
paper, but it makes a big difference to the 
fly which side he chooses.” 


A man in a hospital for mental cases 
sat fishing over a flower-bed. A visitor 
approached, and remarked: “How many 
have you caught?” ‘You’re the ninth,” 
was the reply—DePauw Daily. 


Salesman at an automobile show: “And 
what kind of horn would you like, sir? 
Do you care for a good loud blast?” 
Haughty Customer: “No, I want some- 
thing that just sneers.”—Punch. 


“How is it, Katie, that I never see you 
at Sunday-school?” asked the vicar’s wife. 
“Oh, please, ma’am, I’m having music les- 
sons; Mother doesn’t want me to take up 
religion till later.’—London Post. 


Mother: “Share this apple with your 
sister and show a Christian spirit.” Wal- 
ter: “Wha’ ja mean a Christian spirit?” 
Mother: “Take a small bite yourself and 
give the rest to Bessie.” Walter: “After 
you, Bess!” 


A boy of ten in the Sunday-school of one 
of the Californian churches was hearing 
the story of the Prodigal Son for the first 
time. He had this reaction: ‘‘What’d the 
guy wantta come back for? He oughtta 
had more pep. If I'd ‘a’ bin the old man, 
I’d ‘a’ packed him a wallop.” M. 


Frances, four years old, one day came 
running to her mother and hid in her 
skirts. Mother, surprised, asked the cause 
of her fright. “I was telling myself a 
stoty I was making up,” explained Fran- 
ees, “and there were wolves in it—and— 
and I got scared !”—L’EHcho de Paris. 


All the guests at the Laymen’s festival, 
during Anniversary week, used a special 
entrance to the Copley-Plaza Hotel, which 
is bounded by Dartmouth Street, Copley 
Square, and Trinity Court. As each one 


drove up to the main door, on the 
Square, a footman asked, “Are you a 
Unitarian?” “Yes.” “Well, go to the 


Trinity door!” 


Young lady: “What kind of sand- 
wiches do you have?” Soda Clerk: 
“Ham bread, ham roll, cheese on bread, 
cheese on roll, chicken salad on bread, 
tongue roll, tongue on bread, egg salad 
roll and bread, tomato on bread, combina- 
tion salad rolls, hot dogs.” Young lady: 
“All right, bring me a dish of chocolate 
ice cream.”—Life. 


quests. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 
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SUESUUUUUALIEE SUL 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Synonymous with 


_ QUALITY 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA - 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


LeU e Meee le 3 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 


- Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 


College Grade Courses: Business Adniate ‘ 


tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission i 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacVuffie School 
CC Fer Girls 19 


Emphasizing 


Post Graduate Housecraft Course 
POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
instruction 
under the most careful 


indwidual 


supervision. 
Principals 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 


ion in September only. Send for Catalog. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Service at 11. 
D.D., minister. 
9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THD: DISCIPLDS, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
People’s and children’s classes. : | A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, May — 
24, at 11 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


Morning 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
The church is open daily from 
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